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Volume XX 


HOW TO MAINTAIN STANDARDS 
WITHOUT EXCESSIVE 
STANDARDIZATION! 


Tue subject on which I am about to 
speak is not of my choosing, although I 
have chosen to speak about it. The title 
was irritating. So the courteous invitation 
f the secretary to speak to it was accepted. 
It is hard to see how standardization can be 
excessive and it is hard to see how stand- 
ardization can be other than one important 
method of maintaining standards. Indeed, 
to be malicious, I could suspect about the 
title a touch of rhetorie fully as much as 
the touch of experience. But, to be serious, 
some experience evidently lies back of it. 
This association has spent considerable time 
in trying to standardize such matters as ad- 
mission, fellowships and scholarships, and 
the requirements for degrees. In spite of 
the time spent, there appears to be, as the 
title on the program suggests, a doubt 
whether the standards are satisfactory and 
a suspicion that, in so far as they are not, 
one difficulty in the way of making them 
satisfactory is the manner in which they 
have been standardized. So far as this is 
true, it would seem clear that we are con- 
fronted not with a genuine conflict be- 
tween standards and standardization—both 
of which are admirable—but with some- 
thing quite different, namely, the kind of 
standards we have standardized. Given 
the graduate school as it factually is, it 
may be true that what we have attempted 
is admirable. But it may also be true that 
the graduate school is neither what we 
should like it to be nor something quite 
justified socially. And it may further be 


1 Paper read at the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ation of University Professors at the University 
tf Minnesota, October 31, 1924. 
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true that the reason why it is neither of 
these is to be found principally in the 
standardization we have effected. So far, 
therefore, as I can make out, the consider- 
ations which the title suggests are not 
the consideration which it formulates. It 
would not be wise to discourage the at- 
tempt to bring order, uniformity and stand- 
ardization into our work, but it may be wise 
to discourage the kind of work we are 
doing. I assume, therefore, that standard- 
ization is good, but that standards may be 
evil. 

With this assumption made, I wish to 
make certain observations on the graduate 
school that are prompted by a considera- 
tion of its standardized standards of ad- 
mission. To the matter of admissions, this 
association has devoted much attention. 
Able committees have worked at it and 
cooperated with other bodies interested in 
bringing some order into what is still a 
very disorderly situation in the schools and 
colleges of the land. These committees 
have succeeded, so far at least as the mem- 
bers of this association are concerned, in 
establishing as high a degree of uniformity 
as can reasonably be expected. We profess 
to admit only those students who have an 
acceptable bachelor’s degree or its equiva- 
lent, and this qualification has been defined 
accurately enough. If any of us falls now 
and then short of our profession, the ex- 
ceptions made are probably not serious 
even if some eyebrows are raised in the 
contemplation of them. It would be un- 
generous to say that the standard is not 
administered in good faith. There are 
enough other things to worry about with- 
out worrying about that. The important 
consideration in the matter of our admis- 
sion requirements is not whether they are 
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properly enforced, but what, as a matter 
of fact, they effect. 

It is clear at once that they effect the 
assembling of bodies of students whose 
qualifications are determined in terms of 
what they are admitted from and not in 
terms of what they are admitted to. I am 
speaking generally. It is true that the 
general standard of admission is often 
supplemented by additional requirements 
which are defined in terms of what the 
students are expected to do, but the fact 
remains that the student body as a whole 
is defined otherwise. It is equally clear 
that although we have standardized the 
requirements for admission in terms of an 
accepted bachelor’s degree, the accepta- 
bility of that degree is defined primarily 
in terms of the character of the institution 
which confers it and not in terms of what 
the degree represents in the case of any 
individual student. It is well known that 
acceptable bachelor’s degrees cover a di- 
versity of education which is baffling to 
the statistician. Now, from the fact that 
students are admitted with a qualification 
defined in terms of what they are admitted 
from instead of what they are admitted to 
and from the fact that what they are ad- 
mitted from represents a bewildering di- 
versity of preparation, one effect of stand- 
ardizing admission as we have is to pro- 
vide the graduate school with a student 
body which is bound to affect the whole 
plan and scope of the school itself. Doubt- 
less any other scheme of admission would 
have a similar effect. From no school can 
the student problem be eliminated. But I 
am concerned here not with things in gen- 
eral, but with things in particular. And 
the particular thing to be noted here is 
that our scheme of admission has made the 
graduate school literally what its name im- 
plies, a school for college graduates. 

I have a personal opinion about the wis- 
dom of this in a society constituted as is 
ours, an opinion which I may not succeed 
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in keeping hid, but it is with fact and no: 
wisdom that I am just now concerned. hyp 
fact is as stated. The standardization 
our admission requirement has given to ¢} 
whole plan and scope of the graduate se} 

a character determined primarily by 
fact that its student body is composed of 
college graduates with no uniformity of 
education. With the detailed consequences 
of this fact, I will not weary you. They 
are familiar. But I should like to stress 
one important consequence, namely, that 
the graduate school has become essentially « 
school for continued education. For the 
sake of our own clear thinking and possib|; 
also for the sake of our peace of mind, wi 
ought frankly to admit it. We may not 
like it, but it seems a little stupid to fuss 
and fume about it while we keep busy in 
perpetuating it. Time would be better 
spent, if we must passively accept the situ- 
ation, in patiently and consistently devel- 
oping our graduate schools in the light of 
what they are. But if we need not pas- 
sively accept the situation, we may, by 
considering some of the consequences of 
it, find ourselves in a better position to 
cope with them. At any rate the situation 
ought not to be ignored. Viewed in the 
light of the effect of admissions, our grad- 
uate schools are in much the same situa- 
tion as our colleges—we have a problem of 
education on our hands fully as much as 
the problem of the advancement of learn- 
ing. 

As I have said, the situation ought not 
to be ignored. It might be possible, were 
we resolute, to ignore it and make of the 
graduate school a school given whole-heart- 
edly to research. If we did this, it seems 
to me that our present entrance require- 
ments would be senseless. Research is not 
defined in terms of a college education, nor 
is such an education a guarantee of fitness 
to pursue research. But aside from this, 
of which I shall have more to say later, 
restricting the graduate school to research 
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ild be the avoidance of an existing obli- 

n. Thousands of students leave col- 
with a genuine desire for further 
study awakened in them. With the ma- 
ty of them, I suppose, this desire is 
ipled with the ambition to become 
hers or to make themselves more valu- 

e industrially. With some of them it 
s simply the desire happily to live a little 
onger With the things of the mind in com- 
pany with the like-minded. With a few 

them it is the desire to contribute to 
stock of knowledge and win a name 
which will be spoken with respect. These 
lesires are all worthy and deserve their 
mmensurate opportunity. Our universi- 
ties are under a social obligation to provide 
And it so happens that our graduate 
schools are the most desirable places in 
which to seek it, for it is the best that is 
wanted and there it is at least supposed 
that the best is to be found. At any rate, 
t should be found there coupled with 
creater freedom and independence than 
anywhere else. Accordingly, I think we 
ought to dismiss all violent criticism of the 
student body. I confess that I am tired 
of hearing the students abused even if I 
share with the severest of my colleagues an 
acute sense of the inadequacy of many of 
them to do what seems to me most worth 
doing. We have made an opportunity 
which they covet. We have told them that 
they could enter into this opportunity if 
they were properly graduated from a 
proper college. It is ours to take the con- 
sequent responsibility and meet it with 
generosity. 

The character of the student body nat- 
urally affects the program of studies, the 
methods of instruction and the standards 
of degrees. “That a large proportion of 
courses in the graduate school is either pro- 
paedetiec or supplemental is evident to any 
one who studies catalogues. If the stu- 


dent’s ability and previous preparation are 
taken as the measure of his fitness to pur- 
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sue a given course, then the average under- 
graduate is as likely to succeed in the 
majority of our courses as the average 
graduate. Indeed, when one compares the 
program of studies in the graduate school 
and that in the college, the striking differ- 
ence is quantitative rather than qualitative. 
I say this without disparagement. I am 
more interested in the fact than in its ap- 
proval or disapproval. The fact is embar- 
rassing and it is also interesting. It is em- 
barrassing because it involves a_ great 
expenditure of money with a consequent 
depression of salaries, and also the divert- 
ing of instructors from research to teach- 
ing. We are all cramped for funds prop- 
erly to maintain the graduate program and 
we all complain of inadequate salaries and 
inadequate leisure for research. But the 
fact is also interesting. The graduate 
school in becoming so largely a continuation 
school for college graduates has become 
also what might well be called a univer- 
sity. Excluding the subjects which we 
stigmatize as purely professional, it tends 
to present a well-rounded program of 
studies whereby any student who is suffi- 
ciently mature really to want to study and 
has had an elementary education which has 
made him able to read intelligently and 
know what he is about, may acquire either 
a well-rounded education or advance to 
specialization and research. I do not think 
that this fact has been sufficiently re- 
marked, although we must have seen it 
repeatedly in operation. Forced to frame 
a program of studies adequate to the 
preparation of students who are admitted 
to the graduate school in terms of what 
they are admitted from, we have tended 
more and more to create an institution 
which is strikingly comparable with the 
continental universities of Europe. I am 
aware that this rarely appears so on paper, 
for the printed regulations to which we 
have grown accustomed make it appear 
that the graduate school succeeds the 
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college in subject-matter as much as it does 
in time. But I am also aware that practice 
confirms the observation. We are all 
familiar with the student who after gradu- 
ation from college comes to the graduate 
school to study, let us say, philosophy in 
earnest. Ile knows little or nothing of its 
history. He has never mastered logic. He 
has a poor equipment in language, history 
and science. He is admitted because he has 
an acceptable bachelor’s degree. What will 
happen to him may be left as problematical 
as it appears on his admission. But there 
is no doubt at all as to what may happen 
to him. He has entered into an opportu- 
nity where all his deficiencies may be made 
good and where he will find friends to help 
him make them good. If he doesn’t run 
foul of the requirements for a degree, he 
can have the intellectual time of his life. 
That is what a university would offer him 
and that is what admission to the graduate 
school does offer him. The only thing he 
has to fear is the stupidity of deans, other 
administrative officers and those who curse 
his inadequate preparation. Viewed in the 
light of its program of studies, or shall I 
rather say the program of studies which is 
made available by admission to the gradu- 
ate school, that school has tended to become 
not a graduate school at all, but a genuine 
university. 

That fact, I have corne to believe, is the 
cause of all our major difficulties and par- 
ticularly of the difficulties which I have 
taken the title of this paper to suggest. 
We are attempting to do one thing by our 
standardizing and standards, while we are 
also doing something else to which these 
attempts are so often irrelevant, or we are 
trying to accommodate to a given situation 
standards which are conceived in terms of 
a situation which is quite different. This 
may be illustrated from our methods of 
instruction. It is a difficult illustration 
because these methods differ so much with 
individuals. Cases may be cited which will 
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flatly contradict everything I am about ; 
say, as will also many of our professions 
The other day, in beginning a course 

Spinoza and Locke, I spoke of what | 
should like the course to be. On the , 

clusion of my remarks, a student ask, 
what papers he was expected to write and 
in general what work I expected him ; 
do. I replied that I expected him neither 
to write papers nor do any work, but that 
I hoped he would do both. Please pardon 
the egotism of the illustration, for it ex 
presses a principle I might so state tha: 
the egotism would be thoroughly concealed 
If our students are university students and 
if our school is a university in fact, our 
instruction should be animated by the uni 
versity spirit. I suspect, however, that in 
general it is not. I suspect that much of 
it is animated by the spirit of the schoo! 
master, by that conscientious scruple of the 
teacher that it is his duty to justify his 
teaching by making his students work, or 
by the sense of obligation to make good th: 
preparation which his students lack. | 
could bring much evidence to support this 
suspicion, some of it from first-hand know] 
edge of my own university, some of it by 
inference from the records of students pre 
sented to me from other universities, and 
some of it from conversations with students 
and teachers. I am quite convinced that 
on the side of instruction our graduat 
schools are rarely the places of intellectua 
freedom which they ought to be. I become 
profane whenever I see a student wander 
ing about the Columbia campus with a blu 
eard on which he is seeking the approval of 
somebody for his course of study. To show 
egotism again, I was once obliged by regu- 
lation to approve the course of study of 
every graduate student. I did it for one 
hour and then concluded that I had better 
let Providence do it and told my secretar) 
to substitute for me a rubber stamp. But 
to return to the realm of the universal! anc 
to the subject of this paper, having stand- 
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ardlz ed admissions in terms of what the 
tudents are admitted from, we have tended 
conform the standards of instruction 
ordingly, subjecting the students to 
culated supervision, assigning them tasks 
passing or failing them according as 

y do well or ill in the work assigned. 
All this eoddles immaturity. It does not 
voke independence. I do not believe 
this is either necessary or wise. I do 
believe that graduates of German 
Gymnasia and French lycées are ready for 
freedom of a university while graduates 

f American colleges are not. I do not be- 
lieve that I was ready in my day while my 
hildren are not ready in theirs. There is 
obably no other university system in the 
rld so paternalistic as ours and no other 
with less reason for being so. The reasons 
given in favor of it are, to my mind, rea- 
sons Why it should not exist. We are told 
that we are under an obligation to educate 
e students. The obligation of a univer- 
sity towards its students is, however, not to 
educate them but to force intellectual in- 
dependence upon them. We are told that 
we must prepare students for our degrees. 
A university, however, does not prepare 
students for degrees. It gives them rather 
the opportunity to do something which may 
worthy of a degree. Complaints of 
the low intellectual tone of our graduate 
schools, of the erudity of our doctors of 
philosophy and of the meagerness of our 
scholarship generally are all exaggerated. 
Yet in these respects we find comparisons 
odious. I am confident that we should 
have a different finding, if somewhere in 
the course of their education, we forced 
students to be free. 
the graduate school there should be no 


To be dogmatic, in 


ipproval of courses of study, no committees 
in charge of students’ work, no teaching 
which implies grades and credits, no exami- 
nations on courses elected, and in general 
no holding of the student’s hand. He 
should be left free to do what he likes and 
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take the consequences. And what a happy 
relief that would be for us! Under such 
an arrangement the plea that we had no 
leisure for research would be a confession 
of incompetence. We should have time to 
burn. 

The standardizing of admissions has 
affected our program of studies and on 
the whole favorably. It has affected our 
methods of instruction and on the whole 
unfavorably. But there is an obvious 
remedy in this case, namely, student re- 
sponsibility for learning as over against 
faculty responsibility for discipline. The 
remedy would take time to work out and 
require readjustments, but having seen it 
work in specific cases, I know it can be 
worked out if there is behind it the will 
todo. I turn next to the matter of degrees. 

That the standard of admission has 
affected the standards of degrees is, I think, 
beyond question. The minimum residence 
requirements of one year for the master’s 
degree and of two years for the doctor’s 
degree are, doubtless, the outcome of an 
academic tradition and not of any thor- 
oughly thought-out considerations. Given 
them to start with, it is clear that addi- 
tional requirements both of residence and 
scholarship have been largely influenced by 
the desire to accommodate college graduates 
to them. 

The master’s degree, for example, quite 
generally represents what the average col- 
lege graduate may reasonably be expected 
to accomplish in a year’s time. We have 
all heard it appraised as a degree for a 
fifth year of college work. There is dis- 
satisfaction with it. There is complaint 
that it is cheap and that students too easily 
acquire it, winning it by routine attention 
to lessons rather than by serious attention 
to some subject. In order to improve it, 
it has been proposed—and some universi- 
ties have adopted the proposal—to extend 
the residence requirement from one to two 


years. It appears, however, that this doub- 
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ling of the time is not intended to make 
the degree a two year degree for those 
college graduates who have the preparation 
to accomplish it in one. It would seem, 
therefore, that the doubling of the time has 
more to do with the student’s preparation 
than with the standard of the degree, for it 
seems clear that the standard can be main- 
tained with a year’s residence. Indeed in 
those universities which abide by the resi- 
dence requirement of one year, the actual 
residence of students will be found to ex- 
tend beyond it in many eases. So I find 
it difficult to conclude that the doubling of 
the time has any very real significance be- 
yond that which I have noted, namely, 
accommodation to the fact that our’ stu- 
dents are college graduates. It has also 
been proposed to demand a higher standard 
of performance by the students, accepting, 
for example, no courses in which the eandi- 
date falls below the grade of C. It is diffi- 
cult to appraise this because the estimate 
must be made in terms of how the require- 
ment is executed. It may mean much or 
it may mean little. We may say that it 
means a higher percentage of failures, but 
we may not say that it means a more sig- 
nificant degree. For again it seems clear 
that our standard is largely an accommoda- 
tion. The standard of the master’s degree, 
like the standard of any degree, will be 
defined in terms of what it is expected to 
represent. If it is intended to represent 
what the students are, it will be one thing. 
If it is intended to represent subject-matter, 
it will be a different thing. It appears to 
represent the former rather than the latter. 

The doctor’s degree has been much less 
influenced by the character of the student 
body than has the master’s degree. The 
tendency has been jealously to guard it in 
the interest of research. It has pretty suec- 
cessfully resisted attempts to routine and 
accommodate it. Perhaps, it represents too 
narrow specialization and too little cultiva- 
tion. Perhaps it is tending to become too 
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much the hall-mark of the academic 
fession. It has clearly become too 
departmentalized. But problems wh 
these suspicions and this fact raise are 
affected by the considerations with w) 

I have been dealing. Perhaps I ought 
make two important exceptions: first, 1 
an acceptable bachelor’s degree has 

to do with the degree of doctor of ; 
losophy, and, secondly, that the outstand 
ing problems of research have little 
nection with a college education. Th: 
problems, now, as always, are generat 
not out of what is taught the young but 
out of what is explored by the mature in 
response either to social needs or scholarly 
ambition. Whether in the future, near or 
remote, the standard of the doctor’s degre 
will yield more than it has to pressure fror 
the student body, I have only a guess. Th 
pressure is heavy and increasing. But | 
think we may have confidence that it 

be met with wisdom. 

So far as what I have said is true of ce: 
tain features of the graduate school, we ar 
confronted not so much with a problem of 
standardization as with a problem of stand- 
ards. The school itself, as a school, has 
become in a very real sense standardized 
by the operation of its requirements for 
admission. Viewed in the light of their 
operation, it has become what its name 
literally implies, a school for college gradu- 
ates. Viewed in the light of its consequent 
program of studies, it has become a uni- 
versity excluding the study of certain pro- 
fessions. Its methods of instruction are 
largely pedagogical instead of university 
methods, if by the latter we mean methods 
which force upon students intellectual free- 
dom and independence instead of subject- 
ing them to supervised study and intellec- 
tual discipline. Its two degrees indicate, 
the one the character of the students and 
the other the character of the professors 
It is a university which affords a general 
education, a specialized education, and 
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s the remainder of its time to research; 

all this for students who have an 
ptable bachelor’s degree or its equiva- 
Whether all this is wise or not, 

ther it is desirable or not, whether the 
ied standards are good or not are ques- 

ns which may be disputed. It is not my 
ntion to dispute them much. The grad- 
school has come to be what it is by 
ting legitimate demands and solving 
gitimate problems. There is, undoubt- 
a lot of fault to be found with it. 

It is certainly not what some of us wish it 
It is, however, what we have, and 

have it because a sincere effort has been 
ide by it to round out our general scheme 
In making this effort, we 
ve not been free to do as we like. Nor 


education. 


should we have been. Our job was defined 

r us by our circumstances. To set up 

graduate school in Cambridge, Mass., in 
the city of New York, and in Berkeley, 
Cal., has obvious limitations. However, it 
s expected, I suppose, that such considera- 
tions as I have set forth should end in a 
plea for reform. 

If the graduate school has become a uni- 
versity, and if we desire, as I think we 
should in a society like ours, to develop 
and perfect it in that direction, then I find 

difficult to justify its present require- 
ments for admission. They appear to be 
justified for two reasons, first because they 
exclude the uneducated and secondly be- 
cause they protect our degrees. I am not 
convineed that they do either. I am not 
convinced that they give us the best stu- 
dent body we might have or the student 
body we ought to have. I suppress, how- 
ever, the evidence, preferring to approach 
directly the subject to which criticism 
might lead painfully. If we expect to 
undertake and cultivate the university con- 
ception in the interest of maintaining high 
standards of instruction, degrees and re- 
search, it is not with college graduates but 
with the idea of a university that we should 
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begin, not with the traditional idea, how- 
ever, but with an idea agreeable to the 
society in which the university is to exist. 
We are all, I think, quite sensible that a 
beginning like this is highly desirable in 
our American society. We need universi 
ties better adapted to the character of our 
civilization. Moreover, and this is a sub- 
ject to which I promised to refer again, 
the outstanding problems of research are 
the offspring not of what is done in eol- 
leges, but of what is done in society, in- 
dustry and the arts. They are problems 
conceived by the farsighted and mature. 
They are maintained by working at them 
rather than by preparing others to work at 
them. It is a little disingenuous to suppose 
that they will thrive best—and I say this 
without disrespect—in a school made up 
of college graduates. They will however, 
thrive in a university so conceived that a 
genuine opportunity is provided for them 
through connections with the sources from 
which they spring. 

Let this paper end in provocation. I 
suspect that I have put myself under some 
obligation to develop the idea of an Amer- 
ican university, to set forth its require- 
ments for admission, its program of stud- 
ies, its methods of instruction, its regula- 
tions for degrees and its scheme of research. 
But that requires much study and wisdom. 
It is not a one-man’s job. 

F. J. E. Woopprince 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





NEW DEMANDS FOR DIFFEREN- 
TIAL TREATMENT OF STU- 
DENTS IN THE COLLEGE 
OF LIBERAL ARTS'! 


MANY young men and women aspire to 
certain positions in society for which they 
believe college training to be necessary or 

1 Read at the annual meeting of the Association 
of University Professors at the University of 
Minnesota, October 31, 1924. 
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desirable. It is in terms of the numbers, 
aims and future services of these students 
that the objectives and ideals, the organi- 
zation and activities of the colleges are to 
be described. 

Students come to college either to secure 
training for one of the professions, semi- 
professions or occupations, or to enrich 
their minds in order that they may have 
an enlightened outlook on affairs and the 
power to enjoy the processes and products 
of a cultured civilization.| Both those who 
come to college for a specific purpose and 
those who come because it is the thing to 
do bear their own proper parts in society) 

The various groups of students have in- 
creased with the growth of industries and 
wealth, the demand for specialized services 
and the growth of the leisure class. The 
growth of the professional schools has fol- 
lowed more or less closely the demand for 
their graduates. They have increased their 
facilities and equipment in proportion to 
the power of society to absorb their prod- 
uct. Somé medical schools in recent years 
have limited the number of students ad- 
mitted. The practice or requirement of 
other professional schools is having the 
same effect. The students who enter the 
college of liberal arts with the intention to 
prepare for a profession are further re- 
moved from the actual profession and are 
less influenced by the law of supply and 
demand. Many more students enter the 
preparatory professional courses than can 
enter the professional school. 

The cultural group, although they can 
not be clearly distinguished from the pro- 
fessional group, are influenced much less 
by any consideration of the demand of 
society for their kind, and much more by 
their wealth and leisure, their desire to 
improve their social status, the compara- 
tive ease and pleasantness of the college 
life, and so on. 

Under the circumstances noted both 
classes of students tend to increase with 
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the growth of wealth and much faster tha; 
the growth of population. The char 
shows the enrollment since 1900 in colleges 
and collegiate departments of universities. 
including technological schools, and, for 
comparison, the population of the Unit 
States for the same period. 

The collegiate enrollment in northern 
and western states is shown separately) 
from that in southern states. It is to b 
noted that the northern and western insti- 
tutions show an increase from 65,000 in 
1900 to approximately 296,000 in 1923 and 
that a period of more rapid rate of growth 
began about 1911 or 1912. The period 
of more rapid growth did not begin 
after the war; it began before the Euro- 
pean war and was interrupted by the war. 
In the southern states the growth has been 
from 28,000 to approximately 74,000, and 
the period of growth was less noticeable 
before the war. 

Private institutions have the larger en- 
rollment, but the public institutions show 
more rapid growth. If the rate of increase 
during the last decade were to continue 
through the present decade the two lines 
would eross and the public institutions 
would have the larger number of students 
before 1930. 

The population of the country increased 
from 1900 to 1910, 21 per cent. ; collegiate 
enrollment increased in the south 34 per 
cent., in the north and west, 109 per cent., 
in the United States, 85 per cent. From 
1910 to 1920 the population increased 14.9 
per cent., collegiate enrollment increased in 
the south 80 per cent., in the north and 
west, 100 per cent., and in the United 
States 96 per cent. Roughly speaking, in 
various areas collegiate enrollment in th 
last two decades has been increasing from 
four to six and one half times as fast as 
the population. 

For each million of the population 
1900 there were 1,224 college students; in 
1910 there were 1,900 students, and in 


7) 
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1920 there were 3,236 college students. If 
we had the figures for the present year 

ey would probably show that there are in 
the country to-day about three times as 
many eollege students for each million of 


the population as there were in 1900. In 
Minnesota since 1920 the state university 
has had two and one half times as many 
collegiate students and three times as many 
the 
population as there were ten years earlier. 


freshmen in proportion to unit of 
While the figures for other states have not 
been examined, similar relations may be 
expected in the case of the state universi- 
ties of Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Iowa, California and perhaps others. 

The growth of collegiate enrollment has 
thrown upon the liberal arts colleges new 
problems and difficulties immensely greater 
than those of the professional schools. 
Each professional school has its own defi- 
nite field and its problems of professional 
training. The college of liberal arts, espe- 
cially in a large university, comes into 
relation to all professions and semi-profes- 
sions for which collegiate training is desir- 
able. Not only has the growth of the col- 
lege been due in large part to the increase 
in professional students, but the extent, 
variety and complexity of its course offer- 
ings and its administrative machinery 
have been enormously increased by the 
demands for preprofessional or combined 
courses of study. 

Roughly, during the last two decades 
there have grown up_ preprofessional 
courses more or less completely controlled 
by the needs of the professional schools in 
law, medicine, dentistry, nursing, business, 
education and in numerous subsidiary 
fields such as hospital library service, social 
service, medical technique, dental tech- 
nique, and so on. Furthermore, the in- 
struction in a given subject is often modi- 
fied in two or three ways to meet the needs 
of different groups of students. In this 
college in 1920 the student credit hours of 
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instruction given in preprofessional courses 
amounted to 45 per cent. of the total teach- 
ing load of the college. Several depart- 
ments of this college also give instruction 
which constitutes either part of the re- 
quired work in a professional school er 
elective work offered to professional stu- 
dents. This work made up 22 per cent. of 
the total student hours of instruction in 
1920. Thus two thirds of the instruction 
in the liberal arts college at the University 
of Minnesota is given for the professions. 
At the same time the instruction of all stu- 
dents of junior college grade—preprofes- 
sional, pre-teacher training and general 
cultural—constituted over 85 per cent. of 
the teaching load of the college measured 
in student credit hours. 

The body of junior college students re- 
quires further analysis. For the following 
figures I am indebted to a very careful 
study of the history of one class made by 
the registrar, Mr. Rodney M. West. Of 
1,100 freshmen entering in the fall of 1920, 
9 per cent. took the B.A. or B.S. degree in 
four years or earlier; 15 per cent. com- 
pleted four years of some continuation 
course and 18 per cent. were still in resi- 
dence in the university in June, 1924, al- 
though retarded in progress. The remain- 
ing 58 per cent. had left the university. 
This includes about 30 per cent. who were 
dropped or had withdrawn as incapable. 
About 28 per cent. had left college with 
records that were satisfactory. The com- 
plete study included a survey of several 
successive classes and shows that many of 
these eventually return and graduate. Of 
the total number entering the freshman 
class of the liberal arts college, Mr. West 
estimates that 50 or 52 per cent. eventually 
graduate from some college of the univer- 
sity. 

Taking all the figures into account, to- 
gether with the scholarship of all the 
groups, it appears that a body of students 
approximating 20 per cent. of the freshman 
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class who make satisfactory grades—. e., 
an average of C or above—drop out and 
do not complete any course. Among these 
are some excellent students having a B 
average in the work done. It is impossible 
to say just what service the college has 
rendered these students. They have taken 
some of the earlier parts of a course in- 
tended to lead to the B.A. degree. What 
they have taken is not a unified whole; it 
was not planned with any reference to stu- 
dents who should remain only one or two 
years; and the choice of studies has not 
been directed by any well-thought-out plan 
on the part of the students themselves. 
The type of student here described is a sat- 
isfaetory student, in scholarship a little 
below the average of all satisfactory stu- 
dents. The number of such students pres- 
ent in the college in one year is greater 
than the total registration of most of the 
independent colleges in the country. They 
are getting while here a haphazard collee- 
tion of studies suggested by the require- 
ments for a bachelor’s degree, which they 
will never take. 

The inrush of students during recent 
years indicates a common belief in the 
value of training beyond the high school 
and is to be regarded as a great popular 
movement in continuation of the movement 
which has built up our high school system 
since 1880. The great growth has brought 
new problems. 

First, the situation places new emphasis 
on an old problem, that of grades of intel- 
ligence in relation to college degrees and 
the position in society for which the de- 
grees constitute recommendations. I am 
convinced that the colleges would render 
a greater service if they gave fewer degrees 
and placed more emphasis on the full real- 
ization of the native powers of their stu- 
dents. The time will come when we shall 
look back with astonishment upon a system 
which gives the same recognition to the 
capable student who makes an excellent 
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record in his course, to the brilliant fellow 
who bluffs his way through college, loafing 
and frittering away his time and getting 
by with the minimum grades, and to the 
slow, plodding, hard-working boy who 
achieves the same minimum grades by in- 
finite industry. The second should be in- 
duced to use and cultivate his native pow- 
ers and should not be graduated unless he 
shows growth in intellectual power and 
attainments proportional to his God-given 
talents. The last should be led into some 
line of work suited to his abilities, and 
when he has developed technical or voea- 
tional skill proportional to his talents, he 
should receive an appropriate certificate 
and take his place in the world’s work. 
This means that along with the 20 per cent. 
of our matriculants who make satisfactory 
records but do not graduate, there should 
properly be classed a considerable part of 
those who now complete the four-year 
course without distinction and without 
promise of service to society commensurate 
with the expenditure made for them and 
the commendation carried with the univer- 
sity degree. 

The second problem has to do with places 
in society and appropriate training for 
those of less distinguished intelligence, but 
still worth while for training beyond the 
high school. With from three to six times 
as large a proportion of the population com- 
ing to college, it is obvious that the addi- 
tional numbers must hold positions or 
render services different from those which 
fell to the students of twenty or thirty 
years ago. They can not be absorbed in 
the standard professions such as law and 
medicine. By and large the professional 
schools have produced from year to year 
as many lawyers, doctors and preachers as 
society needs. Witness the constant and 
carefully directed efforts of the American 
Medical Association to maintain this cor- 
relation in medical education. Only the 
profession of teaching is absorbing a large 
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number of the increment of college students 
| obviously because of the growth in 
school attendance. 

[his is peculiarly the problem of the 
state universities. The potential endow- 

nt of these, limited as it is only by the 
wealth of the states and the good will of 
their people, is indefinitely greater than 
that of the private institutions. The state 
universities feel a direct responsibility 
arising from the requirements of democ- 
racy in organization, division of labor, 
selection and training of citizens for spe- 
cial funetions. The duty of fitting young 
men and women for the places which they 
are to hold in society falls especially on the 
ublie institutions. Private institutions 
nay properly limit themselves to cultivat- 
ing certain grades of intellects or to train- 
ing for certain professions. They natur- 
ally will limit their work according to their 
means. The state university must furnish 
the types of instruction and training 
needed for the various social and industrial 
services which the safety of democracy 
demands, and find the means. New semi- 
professions and occupations and new places 
in business are developing and the colleges 
are asked to provide training for these. 
The eonspicuous thing about the life of 
the eolleges in the last fifteen years is the 
differentiation in their instruction to pro- 
vide training for the manifold functions in 
society which their students will assume. 
The need and the justification for the 
further extension of this process constitutes 
the theme of this paper. 

Finally the colleges, especially in state 
universities, must face more seriously than 
ever before the problem of selection of 
students at successive transitional periods 
from the high sehool through the univer- 
In the last analysis eeconomie consid- 
erations will determine the grades of intel- 
ligenee which society will select for train- 
Our present 


' 
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ing beyond the high school. 


situation entails serious losses in three chief 
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ways—in time, effort, money and discour- 
agement of those who are not qualified for 
college work who are admitted, tried out 
and dropped; in the resources of the state 
paid-in taxes which are wasted in misdi- 
rected effort; and in the time and attain- 
ments of capable students, from whom the 
facilities and opportunities of the univer- 
sity are in a measure withheld on account 
of the presence of the unfit. 

In view of the conditions thus outlined 
I venture to propose some elements of a 
program for improving the service which 
the college can render to society. 

First, each college should select its ma- 
triculants in accordance with its own spirit 
and objectives. The difficulty thus far has 
been that the types of examination used 
have admitted too students who 
would not do satisfactory college work and 
shut out too many who would prove capable. 
We have been able to develop here methods 
of measurement which enable us to select, 
with only one per cent. of error, those in- 
dividuals up to 20 per cent. of the fresh- 
men studied who will fail to do satisfactory 
work. These methods are applicable now 
only to graduates of city high schools, but 
we hope that after further study we can 
extend them to all applicants for admis- 


many 


sion. 

Second, similar methods of selection and 
classification must be applied to junior col- 
lege students. At least two classes of stu- 
dents must be distinguished: those 
deserve some training beyond the 
school and those who deserve training lead- 
ing to the bachelor’s degree or a profes- 


who 


high 


sional degree. 

Third, methods of instruction or training 
must be evolved which will lead the gifted 
student to improve his native talents to the 
highest possible degree. 

While each of these suggestions is allur- 
ing I have been asked to discuss especially 
the kind of training which might be pro- 
vided for those college students who are not 
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to become candidates for a degree. As 
already stated these students make up 20 
per cent. of our matriculants. They are 
twice as numerous as those who graduate 
within a four-year period. Their numbers 
may well be augmented by a considerable 
fraction of those who now take preprofes- 
sional courses and of those who go on to a 
degree in liberal arts. They will constitute 
the largest body of common citizens, not 
professional men, who have had some col- 
lege training. 

The courses at present open to such stu- 
dents are courses planned by the depart- 
ments for the training of students who are 
to undertake advanced and graduate study 
in the several fields or to become profes- 
sional men or experts in applied lines. The 
courses are technical in method, profes- 
sional in content and tend to become aca- 
demic in spirit, although the instructor may 
be unconscious of this. To a large extent 
university teachers tend to shape their in- 
struction to the end of a technical under- 
standing of the subject and with a view to 
such a use as the instructor himself is mak- 
ing of it. Much too large a share of the 
instructor’s interest and effort in connection 
with his class work is directed to the preser- 
ration and enlargement of the body of 
knowledge. This is one of the fundamental 
functions of the college, but the efforts of 
the faculty toward this end should be ex- 
pended upon that small body of students 
who will make some real contribution to- 
ward this important function. That much 
larger body of our students who ean be no 
more than enlightened citizens, intelligent 
voters and honest and efficient men of busi- 
ness require and deserve another kind of 
instruction. The standards and types of 
instruction for them must be determined 
by the functions in society which they will 
perform. 

Courses of study for these students will 
have their own characteristic method, con- 
tent and objectives. In method these 
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courses will introduce as little training }) 
manipulation or technique as is consistent 
with an understanding of the content. Thy 
method of presentation will be such as 
impress and fix the subject-matter in t 
student ’s mind as worth-while informatio, 
Illustrated lectures and elass discussions 
may largely replace detailed laboratory 
practice, and extended reading to secure 
the viewpoints of many authors may 
largely replace intensive study to determin: 
the exact truth or to train the student in 
the methods of determining the exact trut] 
For most subjects these methods of instruc- 
tion will be less expensive than those in 
current use. 

In content the courses will consist of in- 
formation which will be worth while in th: 
common life of our communities. This 
does not mean a merely superficial and 
fragmentary and elementary and popular 
and interesting treatment of subjects whic! 
sandidates for degrees are expected to 
study seriously. A  much-to-be-desired 
course of study would bring together for 
those students the social, industrial and 
political history of our country and thy 
structure and functioning of the American 
form of government. These young men 
and women should be helped to understand 
for example, the executive, legislative and 
judicial functions in our system and the 
reasons for their separation, the functions 
and powers of the supreme court, the rela- 
tions of the federal and state governments 
and the changes in governmental functions 
in successive stages of our history—all this 
not as preparation for intensive study, re- 
search and teaching in the social sciences 
or for the practice of law, but as training 
for intelligent citizenship. 

A course in general biology may include 
the handling of a large number of plants 
and animals and such an acquaintance 
with their structure as may be obtained 
with the unaided eye and by the use of 
simple instruments. It should include also 
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servation of a large number of plants and 
imals in the field so as to understand the 
nditions under which they live, their 
| habits, the modes of their reproduc- 
, and dispersal and their relation to one 
another and to man. The course should 
iso include a limited amount of micro- 
pie study and dissections in the labora- 
ory dealing with protoplasm, the struc- 
ive, functions and multiplication of cells, 
reproduction of organisms and the 
in facets of embryonic development in 
animals. The evolution of living forms 
and the significance of the theory of evo- 
lution for the nature and relations of men 
should be diseussed. 

The aim of these courses should be in- 
formation, intelligence, ability to weigh 
evidence and a judicial spirit with refer- 
ence to such matters as come within ordi- 
nary experience, rather than the power of 
independent investigation and _ critical 
judgment regarding the fundamental facts 
and basie principles or laws of a science. 

Not only should the college provide 
special courses of study in various subjects; 
it must also offer combinations of these 
courses for larger ends which may be ac- 
complished by these students within a 
period of one or two years. Courses of the 
type just described may enter into many 
combinations which will meet the needs of 
large numbers of worth-while students. 

Thus the course in general biology fol- 
lowed by similar courses in bacteriology, 
human anatomy and physiology, preventive 
medicine and public sanitation would give 
the young man or woman at the end of two 
years in college an understanding of the 
conditions of community health such as 
extremely few college graduates now pos- 
Likewise the combination of the 
course in biology with certain courses in 
agriculture, such as soils, crops, economics 
and marketing, would furnish the mer- 
chant, banker or newspaper man living in 
a small town with an excellent foundation 
for dealing with the economic problems of 
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his community. Again, the course in the 
history and government of the United 
States, followed by courses in local govern- 


ment, economics and business law, would 


prepare the student within two years for 
the business relations of the intelligent 
citizen in his community. A part of the 
student’s time for two years might well be 
devoted to European history, comparative 
government and international relations so 
treated as to bring international affairs 
within the range of thought and vision of 
the average man in business and industry. 
The psychology of everyday life, human 
traits and habits, individual differences 
and the significance of these differences for 
community life, selection of vocations and 
the organization of industry might well 
form a valuable combination with econom- 
ics or government. For many years the 
so-called coeducational 
admitted women to men’s colleges. It is 
high time that we devise some instruction 
adapted to the women in 
society. Most women will concern them- 
selves with home-making, with personal and 
family hygiene, with the health and train- 
ing of children and with those conditions 
in society which affect matters. 
Training along these lines should find a 
place in the curricula under consideration. 
Finally, some combination of courses in 
English 


institutions have 


functions of 


these 


history, government, economics, 
composition, logic and 
arranged which would enable the citizen 
to read the public press critically, and if 
more citizens were so trained the 
might respond by becoming more intelli- 
gent and more reliable. 


ethics might be 


press 


The objective of such curricula less than 
four years in length would be an informed, 
intelligent and self-reliant citizenship and 
a body of business men, superintendents, 
supervisors and foremen in the various in- 
dustries trained to understand the social 
implications and values of their everyday 
work. 

The proposal rests on the assumption 
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that every young man and woman who has 
the ability to profit by instruction on a 
higher level and of a more mature charac- 
ter than that given in the high school may 
be rendered a greater asset to society by 
that instruction and therefore has a right 
to receive it. This immediately raises the 
question of the setting of the proposed in- 
struction in relation to the other functions 
of the college. Already in some degree the 
highest function of the college, namely, the 
development of scholars, is being sacrificed 
because of numbers. Intensive courses of 
study formerly attended by ten to twenty 
students now have from forty to sixty. 
Really advanced study in such classes is 
impossible. Our senior college instruction 
is being reduced to the plane of informa- 
tion courses carried on largely by the lee- 
ture and text-book method—that is to say, 
sophomore instruction. This condition in 
the senior college can not fail to influence 
the work of the graduate schools toward a 
lowering of standards. 

This is one of the difficulties which the 
present proposals would tend to remove. 
The proposed courses less than four years 
in length would take their place in some 
such scheme as follows: 

(1) Methods of measuring the high 
school graduate’s ability to profit by such 
forms of training as the university offers 
should be perfected and applied to deter- 
mine what students should enter. Some- 
what less than one third of the present 
matriculants could be denied admission 
without doing injustice to any considerable 
number of individuals. Entrance to a pub- 
licly supported university is a right only 
to those who ean render society a service 
which requires university training. 

(2) Of the applicants admitted those 
having ability ratings up to about 50 per- 
centile or 60 percentile of the total appli- 
eants should be assigned to courses less 
than four years in length designed for gen- 
eral information and vocational training. 
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As these students proceed with their wo: 
those who show themselves to be capable. 
promising or gifted should be transferred 
to the groups above them. 

(3) Those with the higher ratings should 
be assigned to courses leading to the bache. 
lor’s degree or to professional training. 
For these students methods of instruction 
should be devised which will give opportu- 
nity for the full development of their na- 
tive powers. This means a great deal mor 
consideration of individuals and a great 
deal more independent and self-directed 
work than we have in our present system 
Obviously, the objects of improving our 
methods of instruction for these students 
are to prepare them for a better order of 
graduate work than is now possible, to 
make of them scholars as well as men and 
citizens of sane minds and to bring them 
forward as leaders, in knowledge, in pro- 
fessional practice, in public affairs. 

(4) As a great administrative help the 
college should be divided into separate and 
distinet junior and senior colleges. The 
burden of administration and educational 
planning in the four-year college in a large 
university has become well-nigh intoler- 
able. This burden could be divided and 
better service secured by creating two 
organizations to carry on the widely differ- 
ent types of work demanded in the junior 
and senior colleges. 

The work of the junior college would b 
selective, advisory, preparatory and disci- 
plinary. Its faculty would be composed 
largely of persons who are primarily teach- 
ers and leaders of youth. A good man) 
of the faculty would be, through native 
talents and training, especially qualified 
for personnel study and vocational advis- 
ing. It is to be hoped that’ every member 
of its faeulty would be appreciative of 
scholarship and research and of the type 
of rigorous training which the learned pro- 
fessions require. The junior college would 
concern itself with the problems of youth 
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at the freshman stage and with the selec- 
tion and appropriate training of those who 
are to go on to each profession or to higher 
scholarship in academic fields. The com- 
pletion of an approved program of studies 
should be recognized by the bestowal of an 
appropriate certificate or diploma. 

The senior college would carry on work 
of the kinds that we now designate by the 
terms ‘‘intensive **individual 
work,’’ ‘‘honors courses’’ and the like. 
The work would be conducted by methods 
which would give the student opportunity 
for breadth of view and intensive studies 
proportional to his ability. It would leave 
to the student a much larger share of re- 
sponsibility for his attainments than he 
has now, and the efficiency with which he 
educates himself would be tested by com- 
prehensive examinations before the degree 
is granted. These examinations would 
cover the fields of the student’s interests, 
would not be memory tests of his class 
work or his reading, but would test his 
initiative and enterprise in pursuing his 
studies, his intellectual capacity, his rea- 
soning powers and the use of his wits in 
marshalling his acquired knowledge for 
the diseussion of such general problems as 
his examiners think he should be able to 
attack. Those who in the junior college 
show themselves to be moderate students, 
persevering plodders or brilliant loafers 
could not do the work of the senior college. 

The senior college would almost automat- 
ically take its place beside the professional 
schools. It would be the primary training 
ground for the preservers and promoters 
or human knowledge in pure science, in 
literature and in art. It would furnish to 
society the highest order of non-profes- 
siona! cultured citizenship. It would pre- 
pare for graduate study those who are to 
be the college teachers, research workers 
and experts in many lines. 

I have attempted very briefly to discuss 
the organization and direction of college 


? 
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education with reference to the needs of 
society. Attention has been given chiefly 
to the large body of students whose intel- 
lectual capacity entitled them to some edu- 
cation beyond the high school but not to 


graduation in arts or a profession. The 


way in which this body of students is 


handled has a very important bearing on 
the efficiency of the training for the more 
gifted students. Present methods tend to 
lower the standards of all advanced and 
graduate instruction and to waste the uni- 
versity’s resources. The measurement of 
the ability of its students and the admis- 
sion of students to the various types of 
training which lead to certain forms of 
social service are functions of the univer- 
sity. 

No institution, whether private or pub- 
lie, can escape this responsibility. The 
youth now coming into the colleges, on 
account of their numbers and on account 
of the increasing specialization in indus- 
try, require a greater range and variety of 
training than was the case ten or twenty 
years ago. It is the duty of the college 
which is expected to provide this range of 
training to select and sift and classify the 
students with respect chiefly to the inter- 
ests of society which pays most of the cost 
of instruction. This is one of the purposes 
for which the people of the state have 
established their university. The institu- 
tion is not true to its trust if it fails to 
inaugurate and continually push forward 
measures to this end. 

J. B. JOHNSTON 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
LITERACY AND EDUCATION IN INDIA 


THE census report of India for 1921, recently 
published, shows a substantial advance in lit- 
eracy over 1911. The increase in the number 
of literate persons in the 1911-21 period was 22 
per cent., as compared with an increase in the 


population of 1.2 per cent. 
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The improvement was shared by every part of 
the Indian Empire, according to the London 
Times Educational Supplement. It was remark- 
able in Burma, where a large proportion of the 
Buddhist population passes through the mo- 
nastic schools. The standard of these schools is, 
however, of an elementary character. Assam, 
Bengal and Bombay stand out as provinces 
showing a marked improvement in the propor- 
tion of literate males. Among the Indian states 
there was conspicuous progress in Baroda, Tra- 
vanecore, Cochin and Mysore. 

An outstanding feature of the census figures 
as to literacy is the disparity between the sexes. 
In India, for the entire country, “139 males per 
thousand, but only 21 females per thousand are 
able to fulfill the simple test of writing a letter 
to a friend and reading the answer to it.” In 
1911 there were only 122 males and 12 females 
who could satisfy this test. 

The number of literate women of 20 years of 
age and over is only 20 per thousand, while 
that of men is 171 per thousand. Yet there has 
been steady advance in the education of girls 
during the present century. Literacy, as Mr. 
Marten writes, is an indication rather of culture 
than of civilization, and while there is nothing 
inherent in the Indian tradition that should pre- 
vent the development of the education of the 
male population, the case, except in Burma, is 
different in regard to women. The spirit both 
of Brahminism and of Islam is distinetly op- 
posed to the education of the female sex. The 
fact is that the women of India owe the grow- 
ing facilities offered them for acquiring literacy 
to the influence on the male section of the com- 
munity of foreign standards and ideals. That 
the education of women is unnecessary, un- 
orthodox and dangerous is still the standpoint 
of a large section of Indian society. 

There is not in India, as in European coun- 
tries, a general tradition of literacy. The My- 
sore census superintendent, himself an Indian, 
frankly writes that the pursuit of letters purely 
as a means for intellectual growth “is mostly a 
figment of the theorists.” The primary con- 
sideration with parents is the nature of the oceu- 
pations usually followed in their community, 
that is, whether they are such as require a 
knowledge of reading and writing. All over 
India the boys who leave the primary schools 
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before they have learned to read and write form 
a big proportion of the total attendance. The 
United Provinces superintendent states that the 
parents of such a boy never seriously intend that 
he should be educated. They send him to schoo! 
and leave him there so long as he is in the pre 
paratory or even in the lower classes, because 
this is a cheap way of keeping him occupied 
and out of mischief; because they are pressed 
to do so by the schoolmaster, or even by his 
superiors, who want to improve the look of their 
returns; or, perhaps, in case he shows a special! 
aptitude for learning. They take him away as 
soon as the expense increases and he can make 
himself useful in field or at pasture. 


THE REPORTED BOYCOTT AND 
STRIKES OF EGYPTIAN 
STUDENTS 


AccorpING to special cables from London to 
the New York Evening World and the Chicago 
Daily News, despatches from Cairo report that 
Egyptian students are organizing a boycott on 
all British goods. These students affect modern 
isms and European clothes, but it is said that 
they will now substitute Egyptian made neck 
cloths for British collars and ties. 

Strikes of the school children continue. 
Egyptian children, like all North Africans, are 
precocious. The girls normally are married at 
ten or twelve years and the boys at fifteen. 
High-school boys and normal school girls, there- 
fore, regarding themselves as adults, refuse to 
submit to any kind of discipline and inject poll- 
ties into education on every possible occasion. 
The boys parade in the school yard, shouting 
“Long live the revolution and down with the 
British rule!” 

One English teacher describes the strike of 
the normal school girls thus: 

When she entered the school room on the day 
following the resignation of Zaghloul Pasha, 
she was met with heavy scowls. She tried to 
begin lessons and the girls merely glowered in 
silence. Thereupon she began to read a novel 
to herself, but the twenty-eight girls kept their 
black eyes fixed relentlessly upon her, neither 
speaking nor moving. 

She became so uncomfortable that she left the 
class room. Presently, the entire 128 girls of 
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school gathered in the playground and be- 
cheering for Zaghloul Pasha. 
hey shrieked, sprang into the air, waved 
r arms, and shook their long white veils. 
faces became distorted and their voices 
“Round and 
d the sunburnt yard, they swept in frenzy, 


sh and unbearable,” she said. 


ering curses and imprecations in Arabic.” 


THE GROWTH OF CATHOLIC EDU- 
CATION IN AMERICA 
FIGURES presenting the increase in Catholic 
parochial schools and students are cited in the 
Catholic University Bulletin, which re- 
rts the address given by Bishop Shahan at 
recent banquet to Cardinal Hayes by the 
New York ecclesiastie alumni. 
Since 1890, Bishop Shahan stated, the paro- 
chial schools of the Catholic the 
nited States have grown from 3,000 to more 
than 6,000, and the number of Catholic school 
hildren from about 600,000 to about 2,000,000. 
Of the Catholic University of America, in 
Washington, D. C., this report was given: 


Church in 


Its one edifice of 1891 has developed into four- 
buildings, mostly of fine architecture; its 
seventy acres of land into two hundred and fifty; 
forty 
re than one thousand, with nearly another thou- 


ts thirty or matriculated students into 
nd of summer school and part-time students. 
the few ecclesiastical students of three decades 
go have been added five hundred lay students and 
hundred women students in Trinity College 
| the Catholic Sisters’ College. Its four or five 
fessors have become one hundred, mostly Amer- 
To its one faculty of theology have 
added the faculties of canon law, civil law, 
osophy, letters and science, nor do I doubt that 
ur large pre-medical school will in due time de- 
elop into a faculty of medicine with its hospital 
and research laboratories. I may add that its one 
affiliated religious community of 1891 has grown 
nto twenty, while the truly rural solitudes of 
Brookland have become a thriving suburb of Wash- 
ington, with a Catholic parish and parochial school 
at either end... . 
Simultaneously the Catholie Church in the United 
States has grown from a body of eight millions, 
ore or less, to more than eighteen millions; its 
priests from eight thousand to twenty-three thou- 
sand, its parochial schools from three thousand to 
re than six thousand, its parishes to over eleven 
usand, and its school children from over six 
hundred thousand to about two million, figures 


an laymen. 
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which compare favorably with the growth of our 
continental population from a total of sixty-six 
millions in 1890 to the one hundred and ten mil 


lions of the last census. 


A PLAN FOR FINANCING DELAWARE 
SCHOOLS 

Mr. Pierre 8S. puPont, has donated 

several millions to the publie schools of Dela- 


who 


ware, last week made public at Wilmington a 
plan to rebuild the worn-out school buildings of 
the state. To accomplish this result it will be 
necessary to expend $9,700,000, of which it is 
proposed that Delaware shall provide 80 per 
cent. and the districts securing the schools the 
remaining 20 per cent. 


To finance the proposition Mr. duPont pro- 


poses a complete revision of the income-tax laws 
of the state and placing the collection of taxes 
in the hands of a non-partisan commission. 
The cost of this department would be limited to 
3 per cent. of the amount collected from cor- 
porations and individuals in taxes. 

Delaware now has good school buildings to 
the value of $7,869,500, capable of housing 
The proposed $9,700,000 addi- 


tional schoolhouses would house 25,220 pupils. 


21,736 pupils. 


It is proposed that the legislature of 1925 ap 
propriate out of the $2,300,000 surplus now in 
the general fund $1,500,000 to save interest and 
sinking fund on that amount of bonds. It also 
would issue in the next two years $2,000,000 
in school bonds and appropriate from the gen- 
eral fund $374,000 a year for the two years. 
As this would not be needed for interest and 
sinking fund and for the fund for renewing 
schools in those years, it would be devoted to 
school construction. Under the plan the manner 


of raising the revenue is: 


The same tax on real estate for school purposes 
as now exists, twenty-five cents on the $100 of 
assessed value; corporation franchise taxes and 
corporation invested capital taxes to remain the 
same as at present; a graduated income tax which 


> 


abolishes the present filing fee of $3 per person 
and makes but two exemptions, on dependent adults 
and on minors; the real estate tax of twenty-five 
cents on the $100 is deductible from the income 
from the same real estate only and the offsetting 
of income by capital losses will no longer be per- 
mitted, but capital losses will continue to offset 


capital gains. 
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PROPOSED EXPANSION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

PRESIDENT Ernest DeWirr Burton has an- 
nounced details of the proposed expansion of 
the University of Chicago during 1925, for 
which the amount sought is $17,500,000. The 
most pressing needs are for “instruction, re- 
search and administration, which will require 
an endowment of $6,500,000.” 

“We aim not to create the wealthiest nor the 
largest of American universities,” said President 
Burton. “What we seek is to build the best pos- 
sible university for service in the region and in 
the particular fields where its opportunities and 
responsibilities lie.” 

Work on the medical buildings on the Midway 
will be begun soon after the opening of the new 
year. The plans include those of the Billings 
Memorial Hospital, $1,000,000, and the Epstein 
Dispensary, $100,000. 

In addition to the new field house on Stagg 
Field other buildings planned for 1925 are mod- 
ern language, $1,000,000; chemistry, $800,000; 
social science, $1,000,000; mathematics, astron- 
omy and physics, $800,000; college of educa- 
tion, $1,000,000; central teaching building, $3,- 
000,000; residence buildings, $2,000,000; gen- 
eral administration building, $1,000,000; gym- 
nasium and refectory for the college of educa- 
tion, $400,000, and heating plant, $2,000,000. 

According to a University of Chicago state- 
ment, Mr. John D. Rockefeller, in making his 
last gift to the university in 1910, said that he 
was acting on the early and permanent convic- 
tion that the university should be turned over 
to the people of Chicago and the Middle West 
when it had reached a reasonable maturity. In 
a recent announcement the president of the 
board of trustees, Mr. Harold H. Swift, an 
alumnus of the university, says that in obtain- 
ing the $17,500,000 for its immediate needs, the 
university must rely largely upon its alumni and 
upon citizens of Chicago and the Middle West. 

In an editorial comment the Chicago Tribune 
said: 


The University of Chicago announces a program 
of development which will double its resources in 
fifteen years, and it is to be hoped that appeal for 
funds will find prompt and generous response. 

The University of Chicago has won an honorable 
place among universities in spite of its youth. It 
has brought into its faculty men of world-wide 
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fame and is contributing to the sciences, to Jeg, 
ing and to human progress in many im 
fields of research. Its graduate schools are of | 
rank, and if the university is given the aid it 
serves it will become one of the greatest « 
of the higher learning of the world... . 

Chicago, which is honored by the university 
bears its name, should turn to this great institut 
with a new interest and sense of responsibilit 
The Middle West should realize that among th 
many splendid universities of the region, privat 
endowed or maintained by the states, the Uni, : 
sity of Chicago has been developing, and if pr 
erly supported will continue to develop a special 
place and service. 


MR. DUKE’S FOUNDATION 

Mr. James B. Duke, head of the American 
Tobacco Company until its dissolution, an 
nounced on December 8, that in pursuance of 
a plan he has long contemplated he has deter 
mined to create and establish a trust for certain 
charitable purposes, embracing property hav- 
ing a value of at least $40,000,000, which would 
include, among other securities, approximately 
three fourths of his holdings in the Southern 
Power System, the income from which during 
the course of the next few years should aggre 
gate approximately $2,000,000 per year, and 
thereafter considerably more, increasing as the 
country and the business of the power systems 
grow. The trust will be administered by fifteer 
trustees, who will constitute the self-perpetu 
ating body. 

The trustees are directed to expend a sum not 
exceeding $6,000,000 in acquiring land and erect 
ing and equipping thereon buildings for the 
establishing of an institution of learning in the 
State of North Carolina to be known and oper- 
ated as Duke University with the provision that 
if Trinity College at Durham, N. C., sees fit to 
change its name to Duke University, such sum 
may be spent in extending Trinity College. 

For the purpose of increasing the principal 
of the trust estate, 20 per cent. of the income 
will be withheld and, added. to.the principal! of 
the trust until such additions have aggregated 
$40,000,000. 

The balance of the income of the trust wi! 
be expended and distributed by the trustees &s 
follows: 

Thirty-two per cent. to Duke University for 
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all the purposes of the university; 32 per cent. 

r maintaining and securing hospitals, pri- 

rily in the States of North 
South Carolina, on the plan of paying to the 
hospitals a sum not exceding $1 per free bed 
per day, and in addition, building and equip- 
ping hospitals; 10 per cent. for the benefit of 
white and colored orphans in the states of North 
Carolina and South Carolina; 6 per cent. for 
Methodist 
in the sparsely settled rural districts 


Carolina and 


sisting and building Episcopal 
hurches 
the state of North Carolina; 4 per cent. for 


assisting and maintaining Methodist Episcopal 


churches in the sparsely settled rural districts 
n the state of North Carolina. 
Two per cent. will be given for pensioning 


superannuated preachers and the widows and 
orphans of deceased preachers who have served 
in the Methodist Conference located in the State 
of North Carolina; 5 per cent. will be given to 
Davidson College, the Presbyterian institution at 
Davidson, N. C., for all purposes of that college; 
5 per cent. will be given to Furman University, 
the Baptist institution at Greenville, S. C., for 
all the purposes of that university; 4 per cent. 
will be given to Johnson C. Smith University, an 
institution of learning for colored people at 
Charlotte, N. C., for all the purposes of that 


university. 


GIFTS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION BY 
MR. EASTMAN 

BrinainG his total known benefactions to 
$58,602,900, George Eastman, head of the East- 
man Kodak Company, announced last week new 
gifts of $12,500,000 to institutions of higher 
education, after recently giving $2,500,000 to 
the greater University of Rochester campaign. 
Those to benefit under the latest gifts of Mr. 
Eastman are: The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, $4,500,000, which is added to a 
previous gift of $11,000,000; University of 
Rochester, $6,000,000; Hampton Institute, $1,- 
000,000, and Tuskegee Institute, $1,000,000. 

Although these gifts’mark the disposal of the 
last large block of his stockholdings in the East- 
man Kodak Company, Mr. Eastman said that 
he would continue to direct the affairs of the 
company. 

Gifts made now and not before announced 
are made under terms similar to those made to 
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employees. Stock is sold to benefiting insti- 
tutions for $12,500,000 less than its actual value. 
While provision is made that it may be paid for 
in installments, it is given without any restric- 
tion regarding sale. It may be sold if the bene- 
ficiaries desire to part with it. 

Following is the list of Mr. Eastman’s bene- 
factions: 


University of Rochester, $23,578,500. 

Rochester Dental Dispensary, $2,500,000. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, $15,- 
500,000. 

Stock of Kodak 
ployees (value at date of delivery, July 1, 
about $9,000,000. 

Young Women’s Christian Association and In 
fants’ Summer Hospital (Rochester), $25,000. 

Children’s Society (Rochester), $55,000. 

Stevens Institute of Technology, $100,000, 

Homeopathic Hospital (Rochester), $75,000, 

Rochester Parks, $104,350. 

Hahnemann Hospital (Rochester), $100,000. 

State and municipal research bureaus, $333,050. 

War relief, $225,000. 

Red Cross, $250,000. 

Young Men’s Christian Association, $340,000. 

Tuskegee Institute, $412,000. 

Mechanics Institute, $390,000. 

Rochester General Hospital, $500,000. 

War chest and community chest, $1,725,000. 

Chamber of Commerce, $1,340,000. 

Rochester Friendly Home, $50,000, 

Tuskegee Institute (additional gift), $1,000,000. 

Hampton Institute, $1,000,000. 


Company to em 
1924), 


Eastman 


At the time of making his last gifts Mr. East- 
man said: 


Almost the entire attention of educators has 
been devoted thus far to the white race, but we 
have more than 10 per cent. negro population in 
the United States, most of whom are densely ig 
norant. The only hope of the negro race and the 
settlement of the negro problem is through proper 
education of the Hampton-Tuskegee type. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology is 
the greatest school of its kind in the world. It has 
an eminent faculty of scientific men, a splendid 
body of students and alumni, a great equipment 
and an outstanding board of directors to determine 
its policies. It is all prepared to begin to make 
use of these additional funds. 

As for Rochester, the town in which I am inter- 
ested above all others, we are all set now to develop 
our university on the broadest lines and make it 
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one of the outstanding universities of the country. 
By that I do not mean one of the largest, but one 
of the highest rank in all the fields which it has 
entered. 

The citizens of Rochester never have shown any 
inclination to ‘‘lie down’’ on any great civic en- 
terprise, or to ‘‘let others do it.’’ This, I suppose, 
is one of the reasons that has actuated the General 
Education Board and other friends of the univer- 
sity outside of Rochester to aid in large under- 
takings for the university here. But for the fine 
response of our citizens in the recent university 
campaign, I certainly should not have allotted to 
the University of Rochester so large a proportion 
of the properties which I am now distributing. 


THE SECTION OF EDUCATION OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 

Tue Section of Education (Section Q) of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, through its head, Dean L. A. Pechstein, 
of the college of education of the University of 
Cincinnati, has prepared an unusual program 
of professional papers for its meeting at Wash- 
ington, D. C., from December 30 to January 1. 

The first session on Tuesday morning is de- 
voted to “Special applications of the scientific 
method to educational problems.” Papers are 
to be presented by Drs. L. L. Thurstone, M. R. 
Trabue, Frank N. Freeman, 8. A. Courtis, Wil- 
liam A. MeCall and Alfred Korzybski. 

The Tuesday afternoon session is to be de- 
voted to scientifie work in school administration. 
Those contributing papers are Drs. M. G. Neale, 
Paul C. Packer, George D. Strayer, John Guy 
Fowlkes, H. C. Hines and J. Cayce Morrison. 

The two sessions arranged for Wednesday are 
devoted to “Scientific research with the pre- 
school child,” for the morning, and “Character 
education” for the afternoon. The morning 
program is contributed by Drs. Arnold Gesell, 
Helen T. Wooley, Mary C. Jones and Bird T. 
Baldwin. The afternoon program consists of 
papers on “Character education methods” pre- 
sented by Drs. E. D. Starbuck, Mark May, 
Sister Mary MeGrath, Wm. Clark Trow, George 
A. Coe and Milton Fairchild. The address of 
the retiring vice-president, Dean Henry W. 
Holmes, of the Harvard Graduate School of 
Edueation, will be presented on Wednesday 
afternoon, the title being “The new social order 
as seen from the standpoint of education.” 

Both sessions on Thursday will be devoted to 
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miscellaneous papers in the field of experimenta! 
education. Those presenting papers are Drs, 
Harry J. Baker, Arthur J. Jones, Garry C. 
Myers, August Dvorak, C. A. Gregory, Mabel 


R. Fernald, Ada Hart Arlitt, Gustave A. Fein- 


gold, N. M. Grier, Lewis W. Uhl, Mary A. 
Brownell, Constance E. Dowd, Flora L. Scott, 
Henry Harap, Paul Buttenwieser, Eleanor C. 
Kemp, Van Errie Kilpatrick and Messrs. J. 
Chandler, D. E. Procter and W. C. Greene. 

The high point of the entire meeting is to lx 
reached on Thursday evening in a general ope: 
session of the section. Under the general topic 
of “Education as a science,” three critical 
papers will be presented. Dr. S. A. Courtis wil! 
handle the topic “The construction of measur- 
ing instruments,” Dr. E. L. Thorndike “The 
nature of intellect” and Dr. Charles H. Judd 
“Experimental work in school procedure.” This 
session is meant to offer the opportunity for 
the general public and members of other scien- 
tific sections making up the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science to hear a 
critical evaluation of education as a science. 

Other evening affairs present unusual oppor- 
tunities. The American Psychological Associa- 
tion will hold its annual dinner on Tuesday 
evening, following which there will be an open 
meeting in memory of G. Stanley Hall. On 
Wednesday evening a joint dinner will be held 
by Phi Delta Kappa and Section Q, with Dean 
L. A. Pechstein as the presiding officer. Dr 
Charles H. Judd, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, will deliver the only address 
scheduled for this banquet. 

It is hoped that large numbers of public 
school officials and members of college depart- 
ments in education will attend the Washington 
meetings. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


BisnHop WiLuiAM F. ANpeERsON, of the Boston 
area of the Methodist Episcopal Church, has 
been appointed temporary president of Boston 
University. Bishop Anderson will take office on 
January 1 and serve until the election of a per- 
manent president. 


Dr. Linpsty Biayney, of the faculty of the 
Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, late Albert Kahn 
fellow in India, China and Japan, has been 
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ected president of the Texas State College for 
ymen. 
B. J. Burris, state superintendent of instruc- 
for Indiana, resigned on December 1, to 
ept the presidency of the Muncie branch of 
Indiana State Normal School. Mr. Henry 
Sherwood, of Franklin, elected on the Re- 
ibliean ticket to sueceed Mr. Burris, will be 
ppointed to fill the balance of the term which 
xpires on March 15. 


Tue salary of Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, super- 
the Los California, 
schools, has been increased to $13,000, by a 
inanimous vote of the board of education. 


tendent of Angeles, 


WituiaM M. Davripson, superintendent of the 
Pittsburgh, Pa., schools, has been reelected at a 
salary of $12,000 a year for four years. 

MicuaEL J. Downey, director of evening 
schools of Boston for the past ten years, has 
been appointed a member of the board of super- 
The appointment the 
number of superintendents to six and carries a 


intendents. increases 


salary of $6,000 per annum. 


L. P. Jon, of the State Department of Edu- 
cation of Indiana, has resigned and will devote 
the year to professional study. 

T. H. QuiGLey, who has been federal agent 
for industrial education for the southern region, 
will on January 1 become director of vocational 
education for the Parker School District, Green- 
ville, S. C. 


Dr. Wituram J. O’SHeEa, superintendent of 
the schools of New York City, and Dr. Stephen 
P. Duggan, director of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, were guests of the Principals’ 
Club at a meeting and reception held on Decem- 
ber 11, at the Hotel Roosevelt. 


At the recent convention of the National So- 
ciety for Vocational Education at Indianapolis, 
a telegram was sent to W. E. Givens, superin- 
tendent of public instruction of the Territory of 
Hawaii, congratulating him on the introduction 
of vocational education in Hawaii under the 
provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act. 


Tue board of trustees of the New York City 
Club, whose recent annual report severely criti- 
cized the “marked lowering in tone of appoint- 
ments made by the Board of Education to higher 
positions in the administrative service,” con- 
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demning them as “discrediting the merit sys- 
tem” and as political in color, has written to 
Dr. William J. O’Shea, 


schools, assuring him that these remarks were 


superintendent of 


not meant to apply to his own appointment. 
The New York City 
voted on refer the 


3oard of Education of 
December 10 to 


brought against the board of 


charges 
examiners in a 
report by its president, George J. Ryan, to the 
Mr. 
Stern and Dr. John A. Ferguson opposed the 


state commissioner of education. Samuel 
action on the ground that the examiners should 
have a chance to present their case to the board. 


Last week rounded out the fortieth vear which 
Professor T. C. Trueblood has spent at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan as a teacher of public 


speaking. 


M. Jutes J. Jusseranp, who is to retire as 
ambassador from France to the United States, 
received the honorary degree of doctor of laws 
from New York University on December 6. 


Tue Columbia University Law School Alumni 
Association has issued an appeal for funds to 
have painted and hung in Kent Hall portraits 
of Attorney General Harlan Fiske Stone and 
of Dr. John Bassett Moore, judge of the Court 
of International Relations. 


Owen D. Youna, who has been in charge of 
the putting into effect of the Dawes reparation 
plan, has been appointed chairman of the di 
School of 


International Relations to be established at the 


rectors of the Walter Hines Page 


Johns Hopkins University. 


At a recent meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of Boston University, it was voted to present 
to Dr. Lemuel H. Murlin, who recently resigned 
to accept the presidency of DePauw University, 
an honorarium of $5,000 for his service to the 
institution, which under his administration of 
13 years has grown in registration from 1,347 
to more than 12,000 students. 


Proressor Ricuarp T. Ety, director of the 


institute for research in land economics and 
public utilities, and Professor M. G. Glaeser, 
research associate at the University of Wiscon- 


sin, have gone to Los Angeles, Cal., to study 


municipal ownership of the public utilities ser- 
vice, at the request of the city of Madison. 
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Dr. StepHeN P. DuaGan, of New York Uni- 
versity, director of the Institute of International 
Education, is about to leave the United States 
as a member of the commission appointed by the 
United States government to make a survey of 
education in the Philippines. Before his return 
he will study education in Asia. 


Director J. H. Breastep, of the Oriental In- 
stitute of the University of Chicago, will sail 
early in January for Egypt where he will take 
charge at the new scientific headquarters of the 
institute at Luxor. 


Miss Amy L. Resp, head of the English de- 
partment, and Miss Louise D. Cummings, asso- 
ciate professor of mathematics, at Vassar Col- 
lege, will be absent on leave during the second 


semester. 


Watiace ALEXANDER, of San Francisco, has 
been appointed a member of the Board of 
Trustees of Stanford University to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. Selah 
Chamberlain, of Woodside, Calif. 


Dr. Hoiiis Dann, of the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Public Instruction and formerly 
head of the department of music at Cornell, 
has been appointed professor of music and head 
of the department at New York University. 


Mrs. Henrietta K. Burton, formerly of the 
University of Utah, has recently joined the fac- 
ulty of the Southern Branch of the University 
of California as supervisor of classes for the 
training of home economies teachers. 


Dr. Mitton A. HarriInGTon has recently been 
appointed consultant in mental hygiene at Dart- 
mouth College. Dr. Harrington was graduated 
from the University of Toronto, Department of 
Medicine. 


C. J. ANperson, of Madison, formerly super- 
intendent of schools at Stoughton, Wis., has 
been elected president of the Wisconsin State 
Teachers’ Association. 


At the recent meeting of the Southwest Mis- 
souri Teachers’ Association, Roscoe V. Crane, of 
Lebanon, was elected president. 

W. B. Reep, of Peoria, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Illinois School Board Association. 


Dr. W. P. DearinG, president of the Oakland 
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City College, has been elected president of 
Indiana State Teachers’ Association. 


C. A. Newtson, who has been in educationa! 
work in China for more than thirty years, has 


lately become principal of the American Chinese 


School in Canton, China. The America; 
Chinese Edueational Commission is furnishing 
and supporting trained American teachers. The 
administration and curriculum are under 
control of the foreign faculty. All teaching 
however, except foreign language study, is 
Chinese. 


W. H. Moserty, B.A., professor of philos 
phy in the University of Birmingham, has been 
appointed principal of University College of the 
Southwest, Exeter, in succession to Principal 
Hetherington, who is becoming professor 
philosophy in the University of Glasgow. Mr. 
Moberly is the son of the late Dr. Moberly, 
professor of divinity in the University 
Oxford. 


Tue College of Education of the Universit) 
of Minnesota, under the direction of Dr. Fred 
Engelhardt, professor of educational adminis- 
tration, is making a school building and financial! 
survey of Robbinsdale, Minnesota, a suburb of 
Minneapolis. 


Dr. W. L. Kivpatrrick, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and F. G. Nourse, director 
of the Institute of Politics at Washington, D. U., 
were the principal speakers at the conference 
this week of the Massachusetts Agricultural Ex 
tension Service at Amherst, Mass. 


PRELIMINARY arrangements for the annual ex- 
change professorship in the division of horti- 
culture at Massachusetts Agricultural Colleg 
have been made, and, as a result, the heads o! 
the divisions of horticulture at the college and 
Kansas State Agricultural College will exchang' 
places for the period of a week. Professor 
Frank A. Waugh, head of the division at Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, will deliver a 
series of lectures at Kansas February 2 to ©, 
and the week following Professor Albert Dic! 
ens, head of the division of Kansas, will co! 
to Amherst and give a series of talks. 


. . ? 
“ConTeMporARY literature in school and col- 
lege” was the general topic of the twenty-fourth 
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ial conference of the New England Asso- 

of Teachers of English, held in Boston 
December 13. Speakers included Professor 
ph P. Boas, of Mount Holyoke College; M. 
‘url, formerly of Boston University, and 
el Thurber, of the Newton High School. 
meeting was in charge of the president, 
fessor Robert M. Gay, of Simmons College. 


A. Mourpny, 8.J., of the 
rtment of psychology, Fordham University, 


eg REVEREND J. 


e a talk “The fairways and the rough in the 
perimental study of education” at the meeting 
December 12 of the New York Society for 
At the 
ruary meeting the speaker will be Dean 


Experimental Study of Education. 


Klapper, of the School of Education, Col- 

of the City of New York, and, at the 
ril meeting, Dean John W. Withers, of the 
ool of Education, New York University. 


Dr. Ezra BRAINERD, who served as president 
Middlebury College for twenty-two years, 
| on December 8 at the age of eighty years. 


Henry Expert Barrett, principal of the 
Salina School in Syracuse, N. Y., for thirty-five 
rs, and active in promoting the advancement 
edueation in the city, died on December 7, 


ed seventy-five years. 
University has been 
wed on the approved list of the Association 


LINOIS WESLEYAN 
American Universities, according to an an- 
incement recently made by Dr. William J. 

Davidson, president of the university. 


THe Voeational Education Association of the 
niddle west will hold its eleventh annual con- 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on 
February 12, 13, 14. The president of the asso- 

tion is Lewis Gustafson, superintendent of 
the David Ranken, Jr., School of Mechanical 
of St. Louis. W. J. Bogan, assistant 
superintendent of schools of Chicago, is chair- 


tion at the 


Traders, 


an of the program committee. 


Wirth the adjournment of the fifty-sixth an- 
| meeting of the Board of Education of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in New York City 
December 12, after a three-day session, a 
the 
The new chapter 


hapter in the educational program of 
denomination came to a close. 


wil start when the reorganized Board of Edu- 


cation ineorporating the activities of the old 


ard with those of the boards of Sunday 
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Schools, the Epworth League and Education 
for Negroes meets in Chicago, probably on 
Dr. Wilham §8. 


has been elected corresponding secretary. 


February 4, 5 and 6. Bovard 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS is the new designation 
adopted by the board of trustees of Johns Hop 
kins University for the former department of 
College Courses for Teachers. There is no 
change in the organization and administration. 
Dr. Edward F. Buchner continues as director. 
The courses for teachers at Hopkins began in 
1915, when the bachelor of science degree was 
established. Up to this date 109 men and women 
have received this degree upon completion of the 
required program in these courses. Of these 
109, 74 continued on into higher studies. Dur 
ing 1923-24 the department gave instruction to 
1,206 students, among whom 638 were teachers. 
The others were students in other departments 
of the university and persons from a variety of 


vocations, 


A Goruic tower will be erected at Union Theo 
logical Seminary, at the northwest corner of 
sroadway and 120th Street, as a memorial to 
John Crosby Brown, banker and philanthropist, 
who for eleven years was president of the board 
of directors of the seminary and forty-three 
years a director. The tower, which will be 200 
feet high, is a gift from friends and members 
of the Brown family, who have contributed 
$200,000 for the purpose. It is one of the ob- 
jectives of the $4,000,000 endowment and build- 
ing campaign now being conducted by the sem- 


It will provide additional offices and 


nary. 
classrooms and will be the dominating feature 
of the group of educational buildings on Morn- 
ingside Heights, which includes Teachers Col- 
lege, Barnard College and Columbia University. 


A LARGE dormitory building for professional 
students is contemplated for the west side of 
Chicago in the heart of the medical and dental 
school district. It is to be erected under the 
auspices of the Y. M. C. A., and, as proposed, 
will cost $500,000, of which $50,000 has been 
raised among the professional students them- 
selves. 

A NATIONAL committee has been formed to 
collect the sum of $250,000 for an Italian House 
at Columbia University. The honorary com- 
mittee consists of Henry P. Fletcher, American 
ambassador to Italy; Robert Underwood John- 
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son and Richard Washburn Child, both former 
ambassadors to Italy; Prince Gelasio Caetani, 
Italian ambassador to the United States, and 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of the 
Members of the executive commit- 
tee include Dr. John H. Finley, of the New 
York Times, and Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, of 
New York University. 


university, 


THE committee raising funds for a dormitory 
for the Harvard Medical School has reported 
that 


school 


1,365 graduates and 458 friends of the 
total of than 


The proposed building, with the site, 


have subscribed a more 


$248,000, 
will cost $1,104,000, but the university proposes 
to make an investment of approximately $300,- 
000 in the project, leaving about $555,000 to be 
secured by publie subseription. 


Pomona COLLEGE has completed the first stage 
More than 
$800,000 in pledges is in hand, assuring the 
General Education Board gift of $400,000. The 
college is now seeking to complete a fund of 
$200,000 to cover deficits and expenses during 
the five years in which these pledges will be 
paid. The second stage of the campaign will 
begin immediately, with the aim of securing 
$200,000 for the endowment of retiring allow- 
ances to meet the conditional gift of $50,000 
offered by the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. 


in its campaign for $3,000,000. 


THe Commonwealth Fund has made a grant 
of $15,000 for a study of foster children, the 
sum to be divided equally for use by Dr. L. M. 
Terman, of Stanford University, and Dr. Frank 
N. Freeman, professor of educational psychol- 
ogy in the University of Chicago. Dr. Terman 
will compare foster children and their foster 
parents and Dr. Freeman will make a compari- 
son between foster children and their brothers 
and sisters. The purpose of both studies is to 
determine whether the training and advantages 
which foster children receive enable them to 
make a higher score on mental tests than they 
presumably would have made otherwise. The 
study therefore is one phase of the general 
problem of the relation between heredity and 
environment in the determination of mental 
traits. Dr. Freeman will be assisted in his 
work by Dr. Karl J. Holzinger, assistant pro- 
fessor of education. 


PROFESSOR AND Mrs. ALBERT TEMPLE SWING, 
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formerly of Oberlin College, have made ; 
to the college of $25,000. This money is { 
allowed to accumulate until a total of $3 
Half of the in 


to bring to Obs 


is held in the trusteeship. 
is thereafter to be used 
eminent preachers for courses of sermons 
addresses, and “to bring in like manner 

The other } 


of the income shall be used, first, to eonstit 


guished scientists to Oberlin.” 


two scholarships of $200 each per annum 
The balance 


the income shall be available to pay the tuit 


the graduate school of theology. 


and necessary expenses in Oberlin College 
direct descendants of the donors as they may 
apply. 

Larz ANDERSON, of Brookline, Mass., who js 
an alumnus of Phillips-Exeter Academy, has 
given $25,000 to the dormitory fund of the in 
stitution. The gift, bringing the total fund be 
yond $75,000, insures the receipt of $25,00) 
more from an anonymous donor. 

THE will of Charles M. Shaw, of Boston, w! 
died recently, contained a bequest of $50,000 t 
Harvard University. The income is to be used 
for aiding poor and deserving students. yee 

PayMENT of $30,000 to the Cooper Institute, the 
New York, for the advancement of science and ind 
art is provided for in the will of Eleanor G tinu 
Hewitt, sister of Peter Cooper Hewitt, recent); men 
probated at Paterson, N. J. men 

Two hundred and fifty girls were driven from 
dormitories into the cold, when fire destroyed =: 
three buildings at the State Normal Schoo! at ; 
Bridgewater, Mass., on December 10. The loss . 
was $500,000. The fire started in the mod 
school building and spread rapidly. The dormi- 
tories were untouched and the pupils were re 
moved safely. The model school, a building de 
voted to classrooms, and a cottage occupied by 
teachers were burned. 

Porter L. Newton, of Waltham, has given the ] 
the residue of his estate, said to amount to $25, 
000, to the Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
for scholarships designed to improve the agn- 
cultural situation of the state. 


Tue New York City Board of Superi- 
tendents has received a communication from i 
C. T. MeFarlane, comptroller of Teachers ‘ . 
lege, Columbia University, to the effect that the i 


college “does not intend to renew the lease ‘ 
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Speyer School,” at 94 Lawrence St., a build- 
yned by the college, and that on the date 
termination of the lease it intends again 

the The 
of providing new quarters for this school 

referred to Dr. Edward B. Shallow. 


building. 


resume occupation of 


S. Bureau 
Of 


RING the fiscal year 1924 the U. 


lueation conducted 18 these 


surveys. 
irvey of higher education in Massachusetts 
arded as the most important, for it may 

a complete change in the policy of the 
education. A _ state-wide 


toward higher 


of the higher institutions of Tennessee 
a survey of higher education in Cleveland, 
, are still in progress. A survey made of 
school buildings of Portland, Oregon, now in 
involves the reorganization of the 


rress, 


ls of the city. 
Praise of the progress made in the continua- 
schools of New York City was contained in 
etter written by Dr. Frank P. Graves, New 
state commissioner of education, to Pres- 
t George J. Ryan, of the New York City 
rd of Education. The letter reads in part: 
he following steps which have been taken by 
e Board of Education, and those responsible 
the con- 


board for the conduct of 


schools, particularly deserve to be 


nder the 
tinuation 

entioned as being praiseworthy: 1. The assign- 
112 additional 


ent since September, 1924, of 
clerks. 


ntinuation school teachers and eight 


2. The seenring of a budget item of $6,218,000 
for three new buildings for continuation schools. 

The securing of a budget item of $1,097,- 
018.80 for salaries of teachers for continuation 

hools for the year 1925. 4. The preparation 
of a new plan—probably the best in the United 
and licensing of 
yntinuation For 


ther services of great merit I desire to com- 


for the examination 
teachers. 


states 


school these and 


end you, and through you your associates on 


he Board of Education and those serving under 


the board who have assisted in this work.” 


Tue Supreme Court of Oklahoma on Sep- 
mber 9 held valid the act appropriating $650,- 
1) for the aid of weak school districts. These 
stricts have levied the limit of one and a halt 
lls for school purposes but the tax return 


is insufficient to keep schools open for eight 
The court decided that the 


onths in the year. 
state is charged with educating children and 
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that the appropriation in question is in fulfill- 
ment of the obligation to maintain a svstem 


of publie schools as required by the state con- 
stitution. 


the 


efficient school 


people o! 


¢ } 


SVstem and 


A RESOLUTION calling upon 


Texas to maintain an 
asking for eleven specific provisions by legi 
the 
commission headed by 
Works, of the New York State College ot 


culture, was presented before the convention of 


tion to carry out recommendations of 


George A. 


Agri 


Professor 


the Texas State Teachers’ Association, meet 
in San Antonio from November 27 to 29. The 


resolution approved completely the findings 


the survey of the state school system. 


Tue State Board of Education of New Jersey 
has adopted a resolution extending the normal 
school course of two years to an optional four- 
The plan will be inaugurated, it 
the Normal School 


September. In four 


year course. 
is announced, at Trenton 

next the normal 
schools in the state conditions are too crowded 


other 


to permit the four-year course. 


MeEpDICAL examinations are to be discontinued 
in the Chicago schools because of a lack of sut 
icient authority in law to 


penditure of $250,000 annually. 


Mayor Watratu, of Syracuse, N. Y., is urg- 


ing the abolition of the school board and the 
placing of the schools under the charge of three 


salaried commissions. 


UNDER a new rule of the school board of San 
Franciseo, Calif., the publie schools will n 
permitted to compete with motion picture the- 
The 


limited the number of shows which schools may 


aters in the giving of shows. board has 


hold for the raising of funds for items not pro 


vided in the budget. 
Pacifie 


used in 


ATTEMPTS being made on the 


Coast 


are 
to work out standard tests to be 
Dr. D. W. Hamilton, 
agricultural education in Washington State Col 
In Cal 


Shanly, in- 


agriculture. protessor of 


lege, is working on this problem. ifornia 


attacked by John S. 


it is being 
structor in agriculture in Hughson Union High 
School. Werner Pro 
fessor W. D. Fuller, of Modesto Junior C 


Shanly. 


Supervisor R. J. and 


are collaborating with Mr. 
THE faculty of the Massachusetts Institute of 
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Technology has voted to abandon the three-term 
arrangement which has been practiced since the 
war, and to return to the old two-term plan. 
The faculty recommendation will be presented 
to the corporation at its January meeting for 
formal approval and final decision. Action was 
taken after a discussion of the issue in which 
administrative officers, faculty, students and 
alumni have participated and which has ex- 


tended over a period of several months. 


ENROLLMENT and other figures concerning 
382 institutions are given in Statistics of Teach- 
ers Colleges and Normal Schools, 1921—22, Bul- 
letin, 1924, No. 10, prepared by the Statistical 
Division of the U. S. Bureau of Edueation, and 
published recently. Although only 11 more 
schools are included than in the 1920 report, an 
increase in enrollment is shown of 68,202 stu- 
The increase in number of those taking 
59,204. The 


centage of increase is among men students. 


cents. 


normal courses is greater per- 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
EDUCATION IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


IN proportion as her economic conditions are 
improving Soviet Russia is ever extending the 
net of both primary and secondary schools and 
is seeking to ameliorate the position of the 
teacher. 

Before the State Planning Commission there 
is now tor consideration a plan purporting to 
carry out within the next ten years the task of 
providing school possibilities for every child, 
thus rendering elementary education universal. 
The realization of this plan calls for the sum of 
1,622 million rubles (2 rubles = $1) estimating 
on an average of 300 rubles per school unit 
equipment and 800 rubles as the teacher’s an- 
nual salary, a school unit being 40 pupils. 

Now, some of the realists, viewing the plan 
from the purely financial angle, ask in Amer- 
ican fashion, “Does it pay?” To answer this 
question the practical idealists have undertaken 
an investigation into the correlation obtaining 
between the educational level of the worker and 
his industrial efficiency. The following sum- 
mary of this investigation is given in the Rus- 
sian daily Pravda of August 28, 1924, by Mr. 
Strumilin, a member of the above-named com- 


mission. 
A number of workmen averaging 33 years 
of age, with a working past of 14.8 vears, were 
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grouped according to degrees of qual 'ficat 
as expressed in their respective wage seal; 
efficients and correlated with the correspon 


workmen’s educational attainments. The res 
are indicated in the following table: 
School attendance Wage coeffi. Yearly in 
0 (illiterate) 1.84 — 
1 year 2.14 30) 
2 years 2.37 23 
3 years 2.52 15 
4 years 2.63 ll 
9 years 2.7% 10 
6 years 2.80 07 
7 years 2.84 04 nua 


This means that, the now prevailing wag 
scale taken as point of reference, a workman 
having to his credit a 7-year schooling, i.¢., a 
primary and secondary education, earns per 
year 141 rubles more than does the illiterat 
workman who is his equal both in age and 


past experience. Thus, the superior earning 


capacity of the educated worker will render r 
his life work of, say, 37 years more productiv: = 
than that of his illiterate fellow-worker by some dew 
5,200 rubles. Moreover, since the motive be- cond 
hind the act of apportioning wages is not sheer son. 
love of education but the dictum of the market nat 
it is safe to assume that the educated workman want 
while receiving higher wages produces corre- _ 
spondingly more utilities for his employer than le f 
does the illiterate laborer. inte 
Indeed, Mr. Strumilin quotes the following not 
figures. In 1913 the Russian large scale indus- the 
try produced commodities amounting to 5,621 the 
million rubles. Subtract from this total the ever 
cost of raw material and fuel (2,963.5 mill.), ot give 


repair (281 mill.), capital amortization (250.9 T 


mill.) and insurance (168.6 mill.), then the net but 

value of the newly created products equals 1,957 an o 
mill. rubles. The sum paid out in wages and recs 
salaries was 982.7 mill., i.e., barely 50 per cent oben 
of the net production. In other words, the work- to fe 
man produced about twice as much as he re- ming 
ceived in wages. Whence, by raising with the ham 
aid of education the earning capacity of its T) 
workmen by more than 5,000 rubles each, the the 

state will receive in goods a surplus of over thou 
10,000 rubles. Finally, that this reasoning ap- not 

plies with equal cogency to the agricultural mae} 
laborer is obvious, since Russian agriculture as the } 
far as methods of work are concerned is still in in tl 
its primitive stage. . puni 

he 


On the basis of these data the answer of t 
practical idealists to the question, “Does 


1+ 
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is most emphatically affirmative. For it 
e seen from the data showing the proposed 
ession of the reform during the ten years 

t even primary education (a four-year course 
ldren of eight years) if made universal 
does the earning capacity 


e worker by 33 rubles a year (or by 1,220 


nereasing as it 


es during his life work), by the end of the 
ears have more than repaid the initial in- 
ent and that consequently the coming gen- 
m due to the rise of the educational level 


contribute a surplus value amounting an- 


y to 125 per cent. upon the original ex- 


DISCUSSION 


THE UNIVERSITY AND MORAL 
TEACHING 


[re bane of higher education is the desire to 
substitute system and drill for inspiration, to 
levelop methods and standards in place of the 
intellect. 
“can only serve us where their purpose is 


mtagion ol “Colleges,” says Emer- 
not to drill, but to create, to bring every ray of 
varied genius to their hospitable halls—by their 
consumed influence to set the heart of the youth 
in flame.” In this life there is no substitute for 
intelligence. There is no high type of morals 
not built or braced by intelligence, and it is for 
the promotion and shaping of intelligence that 
the university exists. It is a condition where 
every facility and every inducement should be 
given for the mind to shape itself. 

The university as such does not give opinions, 
but means to form them. In its lower reaches 
n opinion is but a prejudice, and to those who 
receive opinion ready made it can never rise 
above that grade. A university aids the student 
to form solid opinions for himself, to train his 
mind to deal with nature, with books and with 
humanity. 

Though the trend of university education, on 
the whole, is toward sane and tioral life, and 
though it ean have no higher final end, it can 
ot pursue its result through any systematized 
achinery. “The rod behind the mirror,” once 
the reliance of German households, has no place 

the university. No system of rewards and 
punishments ever made men good or wise, and 
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bal- 


atten- 


futile than that ot honors 


against demerit marks. 


hone is more 


anced Entorees 
dance at prayers or chapel or, for that matter, 


at anything else, fails to rouse the spiritual 


nature, and didactic teaching or pat rnal seold- 
ing are alike ineffective. 

As love casts out tear, so enthusiasm casts out 
vulgarity, which is vice’s initial step. The uni- 
versity man should rise above the cheap tempta- 
tions which beset youth on every side, now ten- 
told more numerous than before war raised the 
tried to 


“War-time gives the oppor- 


lid under which society conhne vul 
garity and folly. 
tunity for fools,” as Lord Courtene* used to 
say, and war’s aftermath is their welcomed sea- 
son tor self-exploitation. 

But the university man should rise above all 
this, all the more securely with each resisted 


The 


subtle than those which center in jazz and boot- 


temptation. foes he must meet are more 
legging, as varied as his own relations to so- 
To meet these, the university should be 
It has about l this 


four roads to 
the contagion of personality, the inspira- 


elety. 
a strong aid. 
end: 
tion of intellect, the arousing of enthusiasm for 
intensive work, the devotion to helpfulness to- 
wards others. As for the first, to turn our 
youth towards righteousness we must show them 
how righteousness looks when it is lived; as to 
the second, a great teacher always leaves a great 
mark on every student with whom he comes into 
real contact; as to the third, great investigators 
breed investigators—there is an _ intellectual 
heredity among scholars as well as a physical 
one, as every serious worker recognizes. 

In an address I gave ten years ago on “The 
asserted that three 
things were this First, the 
right kind of germ-plasm, the hereditary stuff 


making of a Darwin,” I 


necessary to end: 
secona, ¢con- 
third, the 


In Darwin’s 


which determines high possibilities ; 
tact first 


presence of a sympathetic guide. 


with nature at hand; and 
ease the original material was of the best the 


offer; in due time, also, the young 


centuries 
naturalist wandered among the hills and fens 
of Cambridgeshire, collecting beetles and ob- 
serving everything; and finally, as he said, he 
“walked with Henslow,” the spirit of the great 
botanist kindling his own. 

Almost naturalist-teacher of the last 
generation in such fashion “walked” with Agas- 
siz, and their students in turn “walked” with 


every 
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them. And these students did not choose such 
company to gain honor points, nor to better the 
record of their department. 

As to the last, in Emerson’s words: “Free 
should the scholar be—free and brave.” Give 
him a message to speak to other men, and when 
he leaves your care you need fear for him 
neither the world nor the flesh nor the devil. 
It is said that the first movement towards for- 
eign missions came from a group of boys at 
Williams College who met in a Berkshire 
County hayfield to diseuss the possibilities. 
When they knelt under the haystack in Wil- 
liamstown they were not driven by fear of the 
college faculty. 

The university can exert a tremendous influ- 
ence for moral life, but only through the un- 
flinching devotion of its members. And this in- 
fluence must be exerted spontaneously, even 
unconsciously, by men alien to all forms of vul- 
garity and vice, and in thorough sympathy with 
the best in mind or morals in the idealism of 
youth. 

Davip Starr JORDAN 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


THE CULTURAL VALUE OF ITALIAN 

DurinG the past generations Italian has been 
a tactor of importance in the educational sys- 
tem of Canada. Since Italian was introduced 
in the University of Toronto in 1853 many Ca- 
nadian students have been made familiar with 
Italian literature, Italian history and Italian 
art. Some years ago the popularity of this 
course of study was such that over one hundred 
students were enrolled in the first-year Italian 
class, while a considerable number pursued the 
more advanced courses. With the outbreak of 
the world war, however, when the halls of learn- 
ing were practically deserted, Italian, like many 
other academic subjects, was dealt a very severe 
blow, from the effects of which it has not yet 
fully recovered. At the same time the attrac- 
tiveness of the study of Italian and interest in 
it show an improvement when compared with 
the situation soon after the signing of the Ar- 
mistice. While formerly the bulk of the stu- 
dents in Italian were found in the first year, 
now the second, third and fourth years are also 
well filled. Post-graduate courses are now given 
in addition to the regular four-year course. 


Moreover, Italian has of late been successfully 
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introduced in one of the collegiate institutes 
and in several private schools in the city of 
Toronto and is being accepted as one of th. 
regular pass and honor matriculation subjects, 
Yet in spite of all this, its popularity does not 
increase as rapidly as might be expected. This 
is due, no doubt, to the fact that the great mass 
of students still fail to realize the importance 
of Italy’s contribution to modern progress and 
civilization. 

As every one knows, the first great writers 
of modern times were Italian. When other lit- 
eratures of Europe were still in their infant 
stage, the literature of Italy had already reached 
its full maturity and excelled in master works 
whose influence is still felt even at the present 
time. Dante, the author of the best poem ot 
all times, Petrarch, the father of modern lyric 
poetry, and Boceaccio, the creator of the mod- 
ern short story, hold their place not only in the 
annals of their own country, but also in the his- 
tory of the world. Furthermore, were it not 
for Italian scholars, classical literature, such as 
we have it to-day, would have been lost. It is 
to the patient, constant and persevering work ot 
the Italian humanists that we owe its preserva- 
tion. 

During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
Italy held the leadership of Europe in all in- 
tellectual movements, and eminent scholars from 
every part of the world flocked to its shores to 
receive instruction and inspiration from its 
famous teachers. Every Italian city was an 
important center of learning; literary academies 
sprang up everywhere in the peninsula; the 
courts of Italian princes were frequented by 


celebrated poets, artists and musicians, and 
throughout the country, during this period 
known as the Renaissance, there was an atmos- 
phere of refinement and polished manners, 4 
display of erudition, of beauty and splendor 
which has never been surpassed. Literature, 
the arts and the sciences flourished in a most 
remarkable degree. Epic poetry attained its 
greatest elegance and perfection through Ari- 
osto and Tasso; the pastoral novel and the pas- 
toral play rose again to the rank of literature 
throngh Sannazzaro, and through Tasso and 
Guarini, respectively; the novella was happily 
cultivated by Bandello, Lasea, Firenzuola and 
others, while the interest in the drama was con- 
tinned in the hearts of the people through the 
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umedia dell’Arte and revived in literature 
through Ariosto, Aretino, Trissino, Rucellai and 


y others; history and political science flour- 
ished in the original hands of Macchiavelli and 
Guicciardini; humane civilization was best in- 
terpreted to the western world by Castiglione; 
painting, sculpture and architecture reigned 


supreme in the inimitable works of Raphael, 
rregzio, Titian, Botticelli, Michael Angelo, 
ellini, Leonardo da Vinci and a host of other 
ous masters. The successful discoveries of 
Columbus, Cabot, Vespucci and Verrazani are 
equally great achievements of Italian genius. 

It is impossible, however, to limit Italy’s con- 
tribution to any one period, for it has been 
constant from ancient times until the present 

So in the centuries which followed the 
Renaissance, we shall find the illustrious names 
of Galileo, Torricelli, Volta and Galvani in sci- 
ence; Vico, Bruno and Campanella in philoso- 
phy; Palestrina, Verdi and Rossini in music; 
Parini, Alfieri, 
Monti, Leopardi, Pellico and Manzoni in lit- 
erature. And if we contemporary 
Italy the list of celebrities is by no means ex- 


Metastasio, Goldoni, Foscolo, 


consider 
hausted. Among the novelists may be mentioned 
Fogazzaro, Verga, Serao, Deledda, D’Annunzio, 
Borgese and Panzini; among the philosophers, 
Croce and Gentile; among the poets Carducci, 
Ada Mazzoni Papini; 
among the dramatists Giaecosa, Rovetta, Bracco, 
Benelli, D’Annunzio, Antona-Traversi, Piran- 
dello; among the historians Ferrero; among the 
scientists Mareoni; among the composers Puc- 
Of these not 
a few enjoy a world-wide reputation. And we 
should also remember that the progress which 
Italy has been making in mathematics, physics, 


Paseoli, Negri, and 


cini, Maseagni and Montemezzi. 


chemistry, in all the sciences and particularly in 
electrical and mechanical engineering is revealed 
by a large number of influential and learned 
publications and not only by names that are 
famous to everybody. 

In view of all this, it is quite apparent that 
the study of Italian is worthy of our serious 
consideration. A mastery of this language will 
not only bring within our reach the treasure 
house of Italian literary masterpieces which 
have influenced the literatures of Europe and 
America, but will at the same time lead us to an 
intimate acquaintance with one of the most pro- 


gressive countries in the world. For ages past 
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the poet, the artist, the scientist, the man of 
letters, the research scholar and the general stu- 
dent have looked to Italy for guidance and in- 
spiration, and Italy always gave freely and 
bountifully. She is still a great leader in every 
field of human activities and the same liberal 
giver, so that much may be gained by our con- 
tact with her, which is made possible only by a 
knowledge of the Italian language. 
EmiLio GoGo 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
QUOTATIONS 
ARBITRATION ON TEACHERS’ 
SALARIES IN ENGLAND 

THe Executive National 

Union of Teachers recently decided to agree to 


Committee of the 


the proposal of the Association of Education 
Committees to submit the dispute as to new sal- 
ary scales to arbitration, provided that the terms 
All, therefore, 
turns on the terms of reference, and these are 


of reference are satisfactory. 


to be considered at a meeting of the Burnham 
Committee—that is to say, of the representa- 
tives of the teachers and the local authorities. 
In our view the terms of reference should be 
such as must result in a conclusion binding on 
We believe, 
and urged, that the parties should go into the 


both teachers and local authorities. 


arbitration with the full knowledge that the 
finding, subject, of course, to the approval of 
the board of education, should be obligatory, 
and that no loopholes should be left that could 
be taken advantage of by backward authorities 
or by discontented teachers. The whole point 
of an arbitration award in such a case is that it 
is a compromise intended to meet as far as pos- 
sible the legitimate claims of all parties. Al- 
most any arbitration must leave some measure 
of discontent and disappointment if it partakes 
of the nature of a compromise. Some authori- 
ties would prefer to be left alone to negotiate 
their own terms with such teachers as they can 
find. 
of teaching in large areas of the country. 
teachers would like to retain power to reopen 
the scales if in any special area they are lower 
That would mean endless 
The 
whole matter of the salaries must be finally and 
definitely settled for all classes of authorities 
and all classes of teachers for a definite period. 


To allow this would mean a low standard 
Some 


than they would like. 
disputes and dislocation of school life. 
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If this is not done the country generally will 
remain in the present parlous position so far as 
the teaching service is concerned, with strikes 
and lock-outs and all the troublesome machinery 
of trade disputes. We, therefore, hope to see 
such terms of reference as will secure real peace 
for, at any rate, five years. 

The arbitrator will deal with proposals 
brought up by the various parties as repre- 
senting various bodies of teachers and at least 
two groups of local authorities. It would be 
unwise to exclude from representation before 
the arbitrator any organized body of teachers. 
We published recently an appeal from the see- 
retary of the National Union of School Teach- 
ers, a body representing a very large proportion 
of the uncertificated women teachers. The sec- 
retary asks, “as a matter of elementary justice,” 
that her union should be represented in the case 
of an arbitration, and we do not doubt that the 
claim will receive the fullest consideration. 
Women teachers generally will ask to have their 
views fully put forward. Women teachers fear 
that they are likely to suffer more than men in 
a seale revision, and they certainly should be in 
a position to state their case fully. However, 
we do not doubt that all possible hardships will 
be considered and every effort will be made by 
the arbitrator to secure, as far as possible, a 
just settlement. That all hardships, even all 
real grievances, will disappear whatever the 
award is inconceivable. What can be done is 
to secure by agreement a period of peace based 
on an award arrived at after the fullest pos- 
sible investigation of local and national condi- 
tions. The laws of supply and demand ean not 
be ignored in such an award, nor ean the fact 
be neglected that we are still a poor nation so 
far as immediate reserves are concerned and 
will remain so until economic conditions are 
more settled and production is placed on a 
healthier basis. An effective system of national 
education will not be the least of the forces 
making for prosperous conditions in production 
and trade, and we suggest that an unimpugnable 
settlement of the salary question for five years 
will, with other forces, so greatly stimulate the 
efficiency of national life that at the end of that 
period a more favorable revision of salary 
seales may be confidently looked for. The new 
seales must come into force next April and the 
sooner the position is settled the better for 
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every one concerned.—The Educational Su; 
ment of the London Times. 
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The Normal Mind. By Wituiam H. Burnyay 
New York, Appleton and Company, 1924. 


So much of a popular nature has been writ. 
ten lately on the abnormal mind that it is a 
relief to pick up a book appealing to the same 
interest and need, attacking the subject posi 
tively and constructively. It brings the devel. 
opment of the mental health movement in line 
with the development of the movement for 
physical health, with the emphasis on hygiene 
and practice of health rules. 

From a rich and thoroughly assimilated back- 
ground in psychology, psychiatry and educa 
tion, Dr. Burnham has picked the points of 
view which bear most practically on the men- 
tal health and development of the child. The 
conditioned reflex and inhibition are given care 
ful and extended consideration for the part 
they play in the training and education of chil 
dren. From these simple things in psychology 
Dr. Burnham builds up a point of view which 
if accepted and used would revolutionize the 
teacher’s approach and the atmosphere of the 
class room. He euts through the confusion of 
the many modern educational methods and the 
many therapies for the mentally sick, to one 
condition of mental hygiene—so simple he says 
that most people will fail to recognize its sig 
nificance. “The essentials without which a per 
son can not be quite sound mentally and with 
which, apart from accident, infection, or hered- 
ity, one ean have no serious mental disorder, 
the absolutely essential conditions are three: 
a task, a plan and freedom.” It is these essen 
tials of mental health of which parents and 
teachers habitually deprive children to-day. In 
the doing of tasks children develop interest 
and learn to face reality. So the teacher in 
selecting fitting tasks is both educator and men 
tal hygienist..-The importanee of success in 
the performanee of the task is: the subject of 
a chapter incorporating the point of view 0! 
Dr. Burnham’s invaluable pamphlet called 
“Suecess and failure as conditions of mental 
health,” published in July, 1919, by the Na- 
tional Mental Hygiene Association. 
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the discussion of the relation of the teacher 
pupil a wealth of most human and humor- 
ustrations will bring home to every teacher 
e of the errors of his ways, particularly in 
oning and the examination attitude. 
1e book closes with an attempt to apply the 
ry of the value of the task to pathological 
The exposition of eight reasons based 
the psychology of the task, as to why psy- 
inalysis works, is at least stimulating and 
estive if not entirely adequate as an ex- 
nation of the psychology and technique of 


lysis. One is foreed at this point to a eriti- 


reaction against the omissions and simplifi- 


ms of the book as a whole. Certain dis- 
ons of emotion, of fear, for instance, have 

tle meaning without a discussion of the love 
fe of the child, its family attachments and 
itionships. The book is long as it is, but 
me of the summaries which contribute to the 
mpression of simplicity (perhaps unfavor- 
ily), and such a chapter as the one on “Sug- 


with its superficial ex- 


restion and education,’ 
irsion into the pathological, could have been 
spared for the sake of one chapter at least in- 
eating the significance of the love life of the 
ld in mental hygiene. It is interesting and 
novel to find a book on mental hygiene in which 
the word sex barely appears, but in so far as it 
ils to deal with the place of sex in life it is 
nsatisfactory as an explanation of life. This 
mission does not detract, however, from the 
practical value of the book in getting over a new 
concept of the child and of education to teach- 
As a social worker interested primarily 
n the education of the whole child, the two 
books I would like first of all to place in the 
hands of every teacher are Green’s “Psycho- 
analysis in the Classroom” and Burnham’s “The 
Normal Mind.” 
Virernia P. Ropinson 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF 
SociaL AND HEALTH WoRK 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
AND STATISTICS 
TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


In “The measurement of educational prod- 
ucts,” found on page 9 of the Seventeenth Year 
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Book of the National Society for the Study of 
“Mea- 


surements in education are fifty years old if we 


Education, 1922, Ayres writes as follows: 


count from the oldest beginning of which we 
They are twenty-five years old if 
the that Dr. 


pioneer and pathmaker among American scien- 


have record. 


we reckon from time Rice, the 
tific students of education, began his work in 
this field. 


our count with the earliest efforts of Professor 


They are ten years old if we begin 
Thorndike, who is the father of the present 
movement.” 

The revelations that have come out of the 
World War as to lack of intelligence in human- 
kind and the results of recent investigations 
into the frailties of childhood show the urgent 
need of testing, in order to find out in their 
early years the nature of these defects, so that 
taken. 


Eminent men in the scientific world advocate the 


remedial measures may be promptly 
adoption of tests, but concede their limitations. 
They are also agreed that the future will have 
much to do with their refinement and with their 
being made of more practical service in public 
and private institutions. 

In fact, so important has this work becqme 
that public school authorities have felt it neces- 
sary to organize departments of research or of 
standards and measurements, with the object in 
view of making investigations along the lines 
herein mentioned and of submitting recommen- 
dations as the circumstances might warrant. 
The following data, secured by direct corre- 
spondence with superintendents of public in- 
struction, show how universal this method of 
examination has become. Some cities, other 
than those listed, indicate that such departments 
are in process of formation; others that appro- 
priations therefor are included in the general 
amount, so that information of a specific char- 


acter can not be forwarded at this time. 


In connection with the introduction of tests 
in educational institutions, it becomes a matter 
of interest to learn that Dr. L. L. Thurstone, of 
Chicago University, has announced that, under 
the direction of the American Council of Edu- 
eation, intelligence tests will be given to the 
freshmen of 100 colleges and universities “to 
the unfit for college 


determine the fit and 


—— ap 
training. 
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Place org? 
ALABAMA 
sirmingham 
CALIFORNIA—$62,890 


Ber ke ley 


Long Beach 1919 

Los Angeles 1917 

Oakland 1914 
COLORADO 

Denver 1921 
CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport 1922 
DELAWARE 

Wilmington 1922 
GEORGIA 

Atlanta 1916 
ILLINOIS 

Chicago 1917 
INDIANA—$18,100 

Fort Wayne 1922 

Indianapolis 1918 


IOWA 
Des Moines 
KANSAS 
Kansas City 
KENTUCKY 


1915 


192] 


Louisville 1914 
MASSACHUSETTS—$25,897 

Boston 1914 

New Bedford 1909 


MICHIGAN—$42,450 


Detroit 1911 

Grand Rapids 1919 
MINNESOTA—$31,260 

Duluth 1922 

Minneapolis 192 

St. Paul 1915 
MISSOURI $34,5 1 

Kansas City 1914 

St. Louis 1921 


NEBRASKA 
Omaha 


NEw JERSEY—$27 ,320 
Newark 1918 
Trenton 1921 

New YorK—$141,585 


New York City 


Rochester 1913 
Yonkers 1919 
Oul1o—$66,919 


Dayton 
Akron 
Cincinnati 


Cleveland 
Youngstown 


PENNSYLVANIA—$70,20 
Chester 1918 
Erie 1919 
Philadelphia 1920 
Pittsburgh 1916 


20 states; 39 cities 


WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 
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Staff Appr 


Director, 2 assistants 
Director, 
Director, 
Director, 
Director, 


assistant, psychologist, clerk 

assistant, psychologist 

2 supervisors, 4 assistants, 19 counsellors 
2 assistant directors, 3 clerks 


Assistant superintendent, 


secretary, 2 clerks 


Director 

Director, 4 assistants 

Director, secretary 

Assistant superintendent, assistant, 2 teachers, clerks 


Supervisor, 2 clerks 
Director, clerk (part-time) 


Director, medical assistant 


Director 


Director, 2 assistants 
Director (asst. supt.), 4 assistants 
Director, 8 teachers, 1 nurse 


Psychologist, 4 group and 7 individual examiners, 3 med 
ical examiners, 4 social workers 

Directors, 2 assistants, clerks 

Director, supervisor, 2 

Director, supervisor, 2 

Psychologist, assistant 


assistants, 2 clerks 
assistants, 4 clerks 
psychologist, 1 clerk 
Director, 6 assistants 
Director, assistant 


Director, assistant 


Director (asst. supt.), 
social worker 
Specialist, clerk 
Director, assistant director, 2 
aminer, scorers, clinicians 
Assistant superintendent, 5 psychologists, 5 clerks 
Directors, 39 assistants, 11 special teachers 


assistant supervisors, ex 


Special teachers 

Director, psychologist, clerk 

Director, statistician, 4 examiners, 1 
stenographers, 1 clerk 

Director, 2 assistants, examiner, 3 clerks 

Director, assistant, secretary 


social worker, 2 


Director 
Psychologist 


.Director, 4 clinicians, 4 supervisors, 2 auxiliary teachers, 


t clerks 


.Psychologist, supervisor, 10 special teachers, 1 clerk 


Grand total 
Average per city 


3 psychologists, 1 clerk, scorers, 


examiner, assistant examiner, 








